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THE NAPOLEONADE. 


An irregular Poem, in three Cantos. 


CANTO I. 


‘This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely, 
His greatness a ripening,—nips his root, 
And then he falls, never to rise again. 
SHAKESPEARE’ 


AS Boney was supping in Elba one night, 

In silence revolving his projected flight, 

He said with a smile, to his crony Bertrand, - 
** A snug expedition I’ve recently plann’d ; 
“ And I think, if the Devil sticks by his old friend, 

“ It is likely to have a most prosperous end.” 

* Ah Sire,” said Bertrand, with a complaisant grin, 

“ Whatever the game is, you are certain to win ; 

“ Great Emperor still ! great victor! great man ! 

“ Great schemer ! great doer ! pray what’s your great plan ?”” 
*© You shall know it,” Napoleon rejoined, ‘* when it suits ; 
** For the present, dear Bertrand, just fetch me my boots, 
* And, perhaps, as we slowly walk down to the shore, 

“If I think it convenient, I may tell you some more.” 
The moment arriv’d—** my soldiers are steady, 

“ And are, with their eagles, on ship-board already, 

* Do you take—an invasion—march to Paris—a crown, 

“* Napoleon be up again—and Louis go dowa—” 
“Enough,” cries Bertrand, “ By Gar, tis ver fine; 
Rebellion aud treason are quite in my line ; 
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The .Napolednade.. 


«© And you, Monsicur Bull, Parbleu, but fou’ll stare 
« When at Congress of this grand invasion you hear,” 


» > 
- 


“© Sllons! let us-march! ah, ah ! “Monsieur Bears. ; 


Now they mount: the vessei’s: side, 
Now they launch upo: the wave ; 
Bertrand and Nap ure side by side, 
And both look woudrous grave. 
Oh ian divine! what da:ing spint 
Now impels thee? Is it merit, 
Or thy pride and self-opinion, 
Which makes you hanker for comimion ? 
Alas! you little know what numerous ills await 





The blind, unconscious puppets of superior fate, 
’Tis done! they land on Gallia’s coast ! 
Poor Louis’ throue to harrass, 
The mighty man fultils his boast, 
And marches straight to Paris. 
Immorta! chief ! Through all the way 
What myriads throug about him, 
**T love him so,”’ quoth Marshal Ney, 
« T'll not come back without him !” 
He told good Louis he'd bring him alive or dead— 
Aud kept his word—for he brought him with his head. 


*« And now,” said Nap, when Louis went to Lisle, 
Politely leaving Paris for his use, 
** Gnce more, like Emperor and King I feel, 
«* And toambitious dreams I bid a truce, 
“Frenchmen, listen to my story,— 
“ Mark the solemn truth I tell, 
“* Rally round your Emperor's glory, 
** Rally—or you'll go to hell ! 
“Frenchmen! Soldiers! be worthy of your name, 
** France must regain once more her ancient fame }” 


And then he ecall'd a Champ de Mai, 
Although ‘twas in the month of June~ 

“ Be quick—or else I cannot stay—” 
But still he found he wént too.soon. 

An Emperor the people dubb’d him, 

And off he set te win them glory ; 
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The Napoleonade. 


At Waterloo the English drubb’d him, 
And back he came to tell his story ! 
“A woful tale !”” ’twas thus poor Nap begun— 
‘| fought—was conquer’d—and then, my friends, I run!” 


CANTO THE SECOND. 


**[ am a man, 
So weary with disasters—tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life oa any chance 


So I might save it, SHAKESPEARE. 


At Rochefort next the luckless Emperor tarried, 

Ill pleas’d to think how all his plans miscarried, 

While Bertrand, weeping o’er the grand design, 

No longer croaks ‘* By Gar, ’tis ver fine !” 

But now exclaims, with looks of pallid fear, 

When Monsieur Bull of this event shall hear, 

“‘ Parbleu !’’—** Be still! the Emperor cries, 

‘I'll humbug Johany yet with sugar’d hes— 

“To gain my end I’ve hit on an expedient, 

“ Which must succeed—I’ll flatter the Prince Regent, 

** Tell him he’s generous, powerful, and great, 

** And holds within his hands my future fate— 

* Tell him his star ascends while mine is sunk ; 

“ And let his Royal Highness read it when he’s d——k.” 

Obseyuious Bertrand gives another grin, 

Aud swears that ‘* Nap might take the Devil in.” 

‘* But first, your Majesty, we'd better try 

*‘ If we can manage to America to. fly ; 

** For after all, and tho’ I admire th’ expedient, 

“Pd rather run away than trust the Regent.” : 

* And so would J,” quoth Nap, ‘¢ but should that hope 
“© expire, ” 

“ Tis well to have another iron in the fire.” 


Each means of flight Napoleon tries, 
But still he tries in vain : 

* Those cursed ships,” enrag’d he cries, 
** Compel me to remain ! 

** Well then, my friends,” and here he heard'a rok, 
“| know your hearts aretender— =~ 

ts pee as I find my will is not»my own, 

‘¢ Pil nobly surrender, )) 66" 9) 932 9! 













































































166 The. N apoleonade. 


«‘T cannot give my cursed foes the slip, 
«* So here I go on board a British ship. 
« }’ve often promis’d George the Third, 
** A visit on my royal word ; 
‘* And what is promis’d should be done ; 
‘+ But George is now infirm and old, 
‘«¢ And sees no company I’m told ; 
‘So I'll keep my promise with his son.” 





And now the letter was dispatch’d, 
Which vile hypocrisy had hatch’d, 
And Nap prepar’d to follow : 
Bat first Bertrand, 
With cap in hand, 
And voice most sad and hollow ; 
Approach’d, and ask’d in accents gravely slow, 
‘Do you think his Highness *the courtly bait will 
‘“ewallow ?” 
«¢ Think !” cried Napoleon, in a fit of laughter, 
‘* His Royal Highness swallows any thing but water.” 





Behold the captive, fearful now no more, 
Gazing intent on England’s happy shore; 
That England, object of his hate, 
Now mistress of his fate! 
His schemes of conquest, and his vain ambition o’er. 
How chang’d, how fallen, from that prosperous hour, 
When, 1 the pride of power, 
He fondly hop’d his warlike bands 
Would desolate these fertile lands, 
And yoke another victim to that bloody car, 
Which mov’d in terror through the ranks of war. 


John Bull, upon whose hearth Napoleon wish’d to sit, 
By no means relish’d such a guest ; 
And thought it would be best, 
Another lodging for his Majesty to get. 
New names could not alter things ; 
His Majesty might please 
To call himself Themistocles; 
But Johuny’s monstrous debt, 
Would not permit him to forget 
He'd been the enemy of kingdoms and of kings 
He therefore very wisely thought, 
That as he now at last was caught, 
‘Twould be good policy to clip his wings. 
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When great Napoleon heard his final doom, 

It fill’d his Majesty with gloom — 

‘6 What !”” he exclaim’d, *‘ Are all my hopes thus vanish’'d? 
«‘ And I to St. Helena to be banish’d ? 

‘‘ Is this the issue of my fine expedient, 

‘¢ Who thought to’ humbug the Prince Regent ?” 

‘| swear,” said Bertrand, with a piteous whine, 

«‘ | swear, by Gar, this is ver fine ; 

‘¢ Ah, Monsieur Bull—Parbleu! You very bad ; 

« You no deserve the honor you have had ; 

“‘ De Great Napoleon deign to sit down by your fire, 
“ God dam, what glory can you wish for higher, 
“Ah, béte/ Vilain! we punish you, infame, 

“ We will not stay —we won’t—G-d dam !’ 

So off they went to St. Helena in a huff; 

While Nap protested, and quietly took snuff ! 


CANTO Il. 
How now! a rat? 
Dead, for a ducat, dead! 
HAMLer. 


How strange is sometimes the lot of mankind, 

Who in different objects similitude find. 

Thus Boney seems doom’d to an island to owe 

The cause of his glory, his shame, and his woe. 

Fam’d Corsica’s isle gave this prodigy birth, 

Whom Providence destin’d a scourge of the earth. 
When war and ambition had rais’d him on high, 

And the world, like a slave, at his foot seem'd to lie, 
When by conquest all Europe was chain’d to his car, 
And no beacon of hope beam’d its light from afar, 

An island, a small one, still kept him at bay, 

Till at last, to his ruin, it pointed the way, 

His throne was o’erturn’d, his sceptre destroyed, 

That sceptre which virtue had never employed ; 

And an island the fugitive sought for his home, 
Whence ’twas hop’d he’d no more be permitted to roam. 
But his genius, still restless, urg’d him forward again, 
And he strove his lost power and rule to obtain, —— 
He tempted his fate—plung’d Europe in strife, 

And now to an island is banish’d for life! 





The Napoleonade. 
ODE. 


See the captive how he stands ! 
A rat-trap is in his royal hands, 
To catch the whisker’d race ; 
For still he finds a secret joy, 
Life of some kind to destroy ; 
Minds change not with their place. 





But harmless weapons now he uses ; 
Nor guns, nor swords, nor cannon chooses 
He cannot kill with these : 
Rats, to be slaughter’d must be taken, 
And rats are caught with rusty bacon, 
Or bits of toasted cheese, 


Such are his implements of war, 
Which draw no blood, and leave no scar, 
But take rats by the nose ; 
And while with many a savoury scrap, 
He slyly baits the imperial trap, 
He thus pours forth his woes : 


NAPOLEON’S SOLILOQUY. 
Alas ! that I, who caught imperial flats, 
Should now sit here to watch these scurvy rats ; 
1 who Berlin, Vienna, Moscow, Madrid took, 
Am doom’d with cheese to bait a rusty hook. 
Was it for this I tried to save my bacon, 
To coax and wheedle rats that won’t be taken. 
Curse their wise souls, I had not half such trouble, 
Their European brethren to bubble. 
When I myself was hail’d as Emperor Nap; 
Emperors and kings I had within my trap ; 
And still, alas! 1 might have kept them there, 
Had [ not gone to hunt the Russian bear ! 


SSS cM 


EPIGRAM. 


When Chloe commits a good-natured faux pas, 
In Frauce Chloe only abides by the law : 


Here vengeance takes hold of the poor paramour, 
He pays down the damage—and Chloe's no e. 
It seemeth to me that they differ in this, 


There they take as their own, here they pilfer the kiss. 
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Rules for the Regulation of a fashionable Existence, founded 
on the Practice of several learned Proftcients, reduced into 
a perfect Code. By Peren PaperskuLt. With Observa- 
tions, theoretical and explanatory. 


Ir has long been seriously deplored in this admired 
age, this new and splendid era in politics and fashion, 
that this important branch of study has never invited the 
pen of literature to advance it, or furnished a code of 
laws to the gay and thoughtless votary of the meridian 
sun of voluptuousness, by which it may secure to itself 
continued gratification, and the fulness of its languor-lov- 
ingrays. Fashion, the brightest sun in the metropoli- 
tan hemisphere, has never yet excited one pen out of the 
line of dress-makers and tailors to sing its praises, or re- 
cord its annals: its worth and effects upon the mind, the 
manuers and morals of society, are but imperfectly 
known, as well as its encouragement to commerce and ma- 
nufactures; while the vulgar deride these birds of gayer 
plumage, and affect not to feel or know their value, the 
satirist, with the pen of irony, laughs at their folly, and 
paints them as the mere ephemeral locusts of a sea- 
son, which flutter out their day and then expire. Notso 
—Fashion is the great patron of the arts and manufactures, 
it is the stimulative genius of industry and invention ; 
nothing thrives but under its influence ; no invention or 
discovery, no work of art, but would expire, unless fos- 
tered by its protection. 

It is fashion dictates the cut of a coat, or the trimming 
of a cap; fashion points out what author should be read, 
what public singer should be followed, what play or 
player should be admired ; fashion prescribes excellence, 
and transforms the drivelling idiot into the man of sense, 
or can stultify the man oflearning, genius, and judgment. 
She is imperative in her edicts, more absolute than an 
eastern monarch. Provoke her censure, all is lost—suit 
yourself to her smiles, and all is to be gained; she ap- 
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170 Courtly manners. 


plies herself to the highest, and equally to the meanest 
things—she directs the arts, smiles on the labours of a T)- 
tian, and can supply the name of that great master to the 
miserable smoke-dried production of a modera empiric. 
She prescribes the cut of a shoe-tye, and countenances 
Day and Martin's genuine dblacking. The most winning 
smile beams playfully on her right cheek, while her left 
is horribly distorted by a frown: her right hand, which is 
ever held out to her favorites, is warm and genial as the 
sun of spring; but her left, with which she repels the 
intruder, is coid and frigid as tle southern pole. 

The court at which she presides is ever ready to do her 
homage, and not to impeach her judgment; it has no ears 
but of her framing, no eyes but of her mouiding, no taste 
but of her exciting, no smelling but of her allowance, no 
feeling but which she engenders; she alone gives birta 
to the faculties of ber courtiers, and disposes of them 
like children in leading strings. As, for instance, a young 
disciple, but first launched from minority, is fearful of 
being deserted by the haut-ton unless be boldly enters 
the list of fashion, and gives up every claim to common 
sense and decency,in exchange for her countenance; 
not perhaps perfectly free from the absurdities of a scho- 
lastic morality, he proceeds slowly at first, in hopes to 
glide into her favour, and not wholly discountenance his 
early precepts—but he finds it impossible; folly invites 
him ; merit and common sense recede, while time threat- 
eus him with the extinction of half his days, and ruin 
to embitter the remainder. Folly and voluptuousness still 
invite the former with all the gaudy toys of notoriety, 
the latter with all the charms and seducements of sensu- 
ality. e flies to the purple stream of pleasure, and one 
draught decides him; his limbs lose their elasticity ; sloth 
and idiotism bind up bis brain in a net-work of feverisli 
desire and frivolous attraction; he exchanges his mane 
hood for a tooth-pick, and vields his faculties to the reins 
of his devoted mistress, Fashion now prescribes that be 
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appear at all public places according to her order, the 
mere external of human being! and strictly forbidding 
him ever to think for himself, or to perform any otfice he 
can possibly execute by proxy. Sheenjoins him, if he 
takes a wife, to keep a mistress or two, and to be sure, at 
least once, to be detected in an affair of crim. con. ; if he can 
contrive to seduce the daughter of a friend, why it will 
give him eclat; she further enjoins him to beof good 
teputation—that is, to dash away as far as money and 
credit will permit him, never to mind who suffers, or 
how many families are turned over to the poor-house by 
his extravagance, and their foolish reliance on his promises 
of payment; invariably to shew an utter contempt for the 
opinions of reflective men, to damn the productions of 
young authors without reading them, and powerfully to 
exert his lungs on the first night of a new play ; associate 
with black-legs and sharpers, and connive at the frauds 
committed on him by his own servants ; to take no account 
of any thing in which his interest may be concerned, to 
patronize every species of quackery, and employ a tailor 
who charges the highest price and gives the longest cre- 
dit ; to sleep sixteen hours of a day, and dose away the 
remaining eight; to yawn with apathy; to walk like a 
wired mandarin ; to fear the wind, the rain, and sunshine ; 
but, above all, when the source of this enviable existence 
isdried up, and money and the means vanished, when 
the state of things can no longer be supported by 
money, credit, or any other, and no matter what resource, 
to depart the court of fashion, and to forget that he ever 
belonged to it. For it would be a heinous offence against 
the laws of the court ever to recognize any votary who 
could no longer sustain its magnificence. 

Ina female, chastity is a virtue before marriage, but 
fidelity is a crime afterwards; a married woman should 
dispense her favors, like the mother of plenty, toall suitors, 
but she should be so careful of her reputation that she 
ought not to suffer it to be frittered away but by whispers 
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172 Laws of fashion. 


and inuendos, by notices in the public prints, and select 
conversaziones, frequented by the whole fashionable world, 
The remaining laws, relative to the fair sex, are pretty 
nearly the same as those applied to the men ; particularly 
that which relates to her pecuniary and creditory re 
sources; when they fail, she withers, like a lovely plant 
in a sterile soil, which affords no unction for its umbra- 
geous support. 

It must be confessed, the laws of fashion are founded 
in perfect wisdom, with a view to the perpetual support 
of its imperial dignity; thus, all is blooming in its vicint- 
ty, pleasure leads the way, and is not foiled by one droop- 
ing head to discourage it. 

Having said thus much for the laws of fashion, let us 
now trace its effects upon the world at large, and more 
particularly on its own fraternity. It is self-evident, that 
the caprice of the favoured deity is mainly instrumental 
in the propagation of the ornamental arts, and employs 
thousands of mechanics in consulting and provoking its 
taste for splendor and notoriety ; its voluptuousness em- 
ploys another class of caterers to the appetite, and va- 
rious senses which require gratification. Thus, then, i 
gives food and raiment to the needy and industrious, and 
furnishes endless employment to the necessitous. Mets 
chants plough far distant seas for precious stones, silks, 
coral, pearl, and all the et ceteras of costliness; they 
search the poles for furs, and unknown woods and wilds 
are penetrated for muffs and tippets. These are part of 
its effects on the popular world, Our next enquiry i 
into its effects on itself, or rather its votaries ; and here 
its first influence is on the mind, which it deprives of 
energy; and on the constitution, which it debilitates. 
Fortunes are wasted in its pursuit, and wretched indi- 
gence too often closes a life which has survived the loss 
of wealth. The train of diseases which it engenders is 
not greater than the train of crimes which it excites. 

It is perfectly notorious, that all the various ephemera 
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of the verdant seasons expire on the approach of winter, 

leaving the sperm of new swarms, which are to take 

succession ; each annual return of its sterilizing frosts 

affords new instances of its powers, and myriads fall bes 

neath its perishing gripe. Thus, the ephemeris of fashion 

are but of a season, and they annually expire beneath the 

frosts of poverty, or slowly drag a pining, weary load of 
life in unknown haunts or dreary spots, where the sun 
of happiness and content never dwells. But the warmth 
of nature is often supplied by artificial means to the most 
valuable of the insect tribe, which it preserves; and it shall 
be our task, by the same artifice, to preserve the fashion- 
able of exhausted resources, or at least to offer' certain 
means of eking out his substance and his credit to the 
natural term of hisdays. Our theory is founded on the 
practice of séveral very able proficients, and has hitherto 
been found infallible ; many have added ten, nay, fifteen 
and twenty years, to the term of their fashionable lives, 
without one guinea to support it, and have died as they 
have lived, leaving those only to mourn who had reason 
to repent their credulity. 


Rute I.—In order to be entitled to rank in the court of 
ashion, it is incumbent on the party claiming to become 
«member, that he or she be duly qualified in the means of sup- 
porting the dignities thereof. The first qualification of the 
male professor is the facility of obtaimng money. 

Observation.—This rule may be easily understood by the 
weakest capacity, to which, of course, it is addressed. And it ie 
vitally necessary that every professor should be armed at all 
points in his defence, in order to avoid expulsion after admis- 
sion. It matters not to the court of fashion the means by 
which its dignity is maintained; and many bold heroes, who 
have outlived every other resource, have been seen mounted on the 
road, and have expired on the gallows, insupport of its dignity, 
and their notoriety ; souls that could not brook the chilling 
frosts of poverty, and which preferred the loss of life to the loss 
of their enviable pre-eminence. It must be confessed, this is 
one way of closing a glorious career not altogether irreconcila- 
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174 Plans of notoriety. 


ble to fashionable politics: some there are, who, when the las: 
guinea is shaken from the box, destroy themselves, and so dis. 
appoint the executioner of his fee ; and this is a resolution desery. 
ing great praise, for who that has courage, when he has skimmed 
the froth, and consumed the spirit of a voluptuous life, could 
bear its dregs, and waste upon its poisons? These are alter 
natives we strongly recommend, when the following remedy 
fails in producing the desired purposes. In all cases of fashion- 
able bankruptcy, when the funds are perfectly exhausted, and 
credit has refused its supplies, become one of the black-leg 
fraternity, and pigeon the unwary. If you are detected, a kick- 
ing is the only punishment; the seat of honour will soon heal; 
your reputation cannot suffer, and the marks on your breeches 
may be easily effaced by a brush. Paragraph the newspapers 
on the death of a rich relation, who has left you a swinging 
legacy ; call your creditors together, pay them with promises, 
and immediately open a more splendid establishment than ever. 
Your credit will immediately revive, for traders are easily 
guiled. Another expedient is, ‘‘ We understand the Hon. Mr, 
is about to lead to the altar the beautiful Miss ———, a 
rich and accomplished heiress ; her fortune will amply relieve 
him from his present embarrassments.’” Another: ‘* We regret 
to hear that the amiable Lord ——— is confined to his bed bes 
yond the hope of recovery. The Hon. Mr. ——— is heir to his 1m- 
mense property.” These are baits which cannot fail, but take 
care and do not repeat the dose too often. A man of ingenuity is 
never at a loss for an expedient. 

Rute If.—Unmarried ladies can become members only 1 
consideration of their beauty and spirit ; resources with them is 


never questioned, they being under the supposed protection of 
their parents. 





Observation.—The fashion of young ladies consists chiefly in 
dress, and the art of coquetry ; it is their duty at this period of 
their lives to improve their minds by reading, against they be- 
come wives ; and the books we most zealously recommend are 
Little's Poems, Crazy Tales, Hoyle’s Games, and Trials of 
Adultery ; with the Memoirs of Mrs. Baddely, Mrs. Robinson, 
and other celebrated beauties. 

Rove Til.—Married ladies must, in every thing, conform 
to the rules of the court in whatever relates to dress. 
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extravagance, and infidelity; for, being protected and shield- 
ed from danger by her conjugal partner, the court will ever 
bear her condition in its recollection, and will admit of no 
palliative. 

Observation.—It is the peculiar fortune of all married ladies 
to have at their command not only their husbands’ resources, 
but their gallants’, and, last ofall, their own; and all they have 
to observe, in the preservation of their notoriety, is a due atten- 
tion to their personal charms, and a rigid economy of their fae 
yours, Which they are never to dispense, even to their husbands, 
without especial gain, For as it was the avarice of their parents 
that sold them to the highest matrimonial bidder, so, when they 
thus become free, they should dispose of their charms to the 
greatest advantage. 

Rue {V.—Every artifice must be studied by each sex that 
can enhance the dignity and notoriety of the court; and the 
court furthermore enjoins that it does not require the payment 
of any debts, save those of honour; the payment of which 
all parties must strictly observe; for as these debts are always 
of the court, and when it is considered the very heavy expences 
requisite to maintain its dignity, it becomes the more necessary, 
by the most rigid laws, to enforce their defrayment. Members 
must not prey uponeach other, at least in this way. Tricking 
and cheating each other is laudable, The court knows nothing 
about crimes, excepting those which arise from a dercliction of 
its rules; and it sanctions the commission of each and every 
crime, so reported by vulgar prejudice, if its ends be to the ad- 
vancement of the true interests of the court. 

(Signed) Fasnton. 
Witnessed by 

VoLUPTUOUSNESs, DEBAUCHERY, FrauD, and Hypocarisy. 
Observation.—Rule the fourth so completely explains the 
principles of the court, that common sense cannot mistake it. 
Observation is unnecessary, and we are left to sum up our 
advice agreeable to its spirit, and recommend, that its rules be 
hever infringed ; and that it is better to die upon tlie scaffold, 
or by the pistol, than to endure the ignominy of poverty, or 
the hated and laborious life of privacy and retirement. Nothing 
assuredly can be more hideous to the devotee of fashion than 
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176 Mr. Incledon. 


domestic economy, green fields, and early breakfasts—clothe 
rather useful than ornamental—a family dinner, and the vapid 
down of a conjugal bed, with the insipidity of nightly repetition 
and undisturbed calm and quiet slumber. 
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PUBLIC SINGERS. 
(Continued from p. 155) 


Tne peculiar circumstances under which Mr. Incledon 
was induced to exercise his talents on the English stage 
preclude the severity of criticism. He was not brought 
forward like the majority of his musical brethren, to ex- 
hibit the extent of his professional science, or to personate 
any characters of the drama but such as accord. 
ed with his person, deportment, and education. He 
was introduced to the notice of the public as 4 
genuine British singer, harmonious without artificial 
decorations, and expressing the hearty feeling and 
the honest benevolence of the English character, with 
pure and unsophisticated truth. If he has deviated 
from the path to which he was peculiarly directed by the 
hand of nature, his wanderings have been rather the con 
sequence of dependence on the managers and public ca- 
price, than of his own perverseness ; and, Horreseo referens, 
we contemplate his appearance in the English Fleet with 
delight, for which we would willingly sacrifice all the 
effeminacy of Sinclair, and all the flourishing of Braham. 

Mr. Pyne is a dull and lifeless singer. He is coldly 
melodious and correctly sonorous: his efforts are so des 
titute of pathos, energy, and feeling, that the musical 
antometon might be heard with less indifference. As# 
second in duets he certainly contributes to the full dit 
play of his leader’s talents, as lead and-varnish contribute 
to embellish the foreground of a fascinating picture. At 
concert this gentleman may shine; at the theatre, gifted 
as he is with one of the finest voices on the stage, he is 
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cometimes heard with contempt and always with impa- 
tience. 

But the inanimation of Pyne is energy itself, compared 
with the sluggish and. lethargic movement and delivery 
of Mr.G. Smith. ‘This gentleman we are afraid is more 
profoundly versed in the mysteries of the O. P. and P. S. 
than in the text of his author. Indifference to the 
opinion of his audience, and a due regard to the ease 
and comfort of his own portly person, are evident in 
every look, tone, and gesture. We can discover no rea- 
son why every jolly fellow should be a sluggard, or why 
a vocal performer, capable of obtaining the admiration of 
an audience, should so perversely resolve only to be en- 
dured. Were he and certain of his friends to apply with 
as much assiduity to their professional pursuits as to 
their fascinating source of all professional neglect, and 
all personal indiscretion; were they to recline occasion- 
ally by the fountains of Parnassus, while they abandon- 
ed the path to more potent and pernicious streams ; 
fame, fortune, the prosperity of their families, the self- 
satisfaction of having performed their duty in this world, 
and secured their happiness in the next, would cheer the 
decline of age, and illuminate the meridian of their pro- 
gress, This is the language of a friend; let their refor- 
mation testify their gratitude, 

A more singular example of inelegance, affectation, 
and false taste, than Mr. Cooke, has seldom obtruded on 
the notice of the British public. An articulation with- 
out distinctness; an emphasis always erroneous, and 
ambitiously absurd; a gesture replete with graceless 
pomposity, or studied awkwardness; a perpetual dispo- 
sition to captivate the admiration of the audience by un- 
natural and unsuccessful attempts at skilful execution, 
are the chief characteristics of this Hibernian impor- 
tation. The voice of Mr. CooRe is excellent, his person 
tolerable, his knowledge of music respectable. Butall his 


merits are counterbalanced, and all his qualifications vie 
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tiated, by the vulgarity of his elocution and his manne 
by his utter destitution of simplicity, by the evident self. 


‘gomplacency with which he murders the language of his 


author, and the presumption with which he deviates from 
the score of his composer, (even from himself,) to intro. 
duce a series of tasteless and inappropriate ornaments, 
The teacher of elocution, the fencing, and the dancing 
master, and even the superintendance of some sober and 
judicious preceptor of music, who might correct his exu- 
berance, if he could not advance his professional know- 
ledge, are indispensable to his permanent reputation. He 
has many capabilities, which shouid not be left dormant, 
or perverted by an indulgence in vicious and uncorrected 
habits. 

As for Mr. Taylor he is, as a singer, a servile and im- 
perfect copy of Incledon, with many of his defects, and 


‘few of his perfections. Asan actor he is far superior, 


and where he does not assume the majesty of a sovereign, 
aud the dignity of a hero, he is really a well behaved, re- 
spectable, gentlemanly performer, exhibiting a striking 
contrast to the Sinclairs, the Kellys, and the Leonards. 
This last unfortunate gentleman unhappily possesses a 
very sweet and melodious tenor, and he therefore con 
ceives himself entitled to indulge ina silliness of counte- 
nance and effemiuacy of manner not less ludicrous than 
disgusting. We can excuse an oratorio and concert sin- 
ger for every defect of attitude and action, but there can 
be no positive reason why the width of his gasp for breatl 
should remind us of Munchausen’s voyage into the belly 
of the whale, or that the voluntary but morbid contrac 
tions of his eye, should produce an effect at once disgust- 
ing and soporiferous. We would reeommend hin, 
likewise, to confide somewhat less in the excellence of 
his voice, and endeavour to infuse some degree of 
chaste variety into his ornaments, and of vigour into bis 
tones. 


~ Mn Bellamy isa rara avis in the regions of melancholy 
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whatever may be thought of his musicalexertions. He 
js quite delightful in the character of a witch and a musi- 
cian: as a hero, or a gentleman, he excites a mingled 
feeling of laughter and regret at the difference between 
the imaginary portrait, and the representative. His man- 
ners, in character of middle comedy, are those of a pe- 
dagogue of the lowest class. His brow is rigid, his eyes 
fixed, his attitude awkwardly grave, and ungainly deli- 
berate. He retains the consciousness of superior merit, 
and seems as fully satisfied of the importance of his func- 
tions as Dr. Busby (nut the musical doetor,) in the highest 
zenith of his glory. Pedantry is the great characteristic 
of Mr. Bellamy’s action. From his singing, except as 
adjunct to a chorus, may the manager deliver us! His 
conduct in private life is, we believe, of the most virtuous 
andexemplary kind, and by confining himself to his 
proper sphere, he may render his professional emola- 
ments adequate to his necessities, and even to his wishes, 
He may personate Hecate, and similar characters, with 
effect. Inall others he isa complete Don Dismat. 
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PLAYFUL PHILOSOPHER. No. IV. 








PENAL CODE, 

Ix the American states the law inflicts the punish- 
ment of death for murder only. It has been doubted by 
many wise and good men, whether man has a right to 
take away the life of a human being, except of the cris 
minal who has himself destroyed the life of his fellow 
creature; and then death is a punishment in kind. To 
tear the soul from the body—destroy the one, and force 


the other suddenly and prematurely into the presence of 
its Creator and Judge, as we are taught to believe, to re- 
C€ive its final and eternal doom: with only a few last 
Moments tor repentance, and none to evince or practice 
reformation, to sdy nothing of future usefulness, is an 
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awfulthing, and ought to be reserved for murder only, 
where the criminal has done the same by his fellow may. 
The Americans are astonished at the indiscriminate 
cruelty of our penal code—inflicting the punishment of 
death equally on comparatively petty offences—that ifa 
man steal to the amount of a few shillings, or if he mur. 
der his parents !—whilst our civil code is generally go 
just and equitable. It was even debated in the legisla. 
ture of Pennsylvania, whether murder itself should be 
punished with death. It was proposed to imprison the 
criminal for life, and for a time at least, solitary confine. 
ment in the dark, until unequivocal repentance and te. 
formation took place—found to be the most dreadful of 


all punishments, Forgery is punished only by fine and 
imprisonment, and certainly, being a trading nation, they 
-have as much to dread from forgery as ourselves ; rape, 


perhaps the worst of crimes next to murder, i, e. where 


it actually is altogether a deed of violence, it was pro- 


posed to punish in a singular, and [ think very equitable 
manner ; that is, by depriving the offender of his virility 
by the knife of the surgeon, not only in partibus sed in 
totis. This would sufficiently punish and disgrace the 
violator, and effectually prevent him from ever perpe: 
trating the crime in future, The American systenpol 
punishments and prisons is excellent. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the reformation and usefulness of the 
culprit, and in many respects worthy our adoption, how- 
ever ill the mother country may brook being taught by 
her children, and rebellious ones too ; but a work of this 
nature is not the place to point out the instances for oul 
imitation—however, I may do it elsewhere.* 


THE TRANSPORTED FELON. 
I shall here relate a practical instance of the beneficis! 
effects of transporting, rather than hanging a man :— 





ant 


* Tam glad to hear that the new prison erecting at Millbank 
18 to be conducted on an improved system, 
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Sitting One evening at his house with Colonel ‘ 
collector of the customs at - , in America=—it was 
after dinner, and he had taken wine enough to render 
him more communicative than he probably might have 
been in his cooler moments. Among other things he 
told me, that his grandfather had been a felon trans. 
ported from England to Virginia. After the expiration 
of his term he married and settled there, lived to a good 
old age in the most exemplary manner, reared a large 
family, and acquired a considerable property, which he 
left to his children. ‘* His son, my father,” said the co- 
lonel, ‘‘ was well known and respected, as well as all his 
brothers, sisters, and their children. You know my 
character, and I hope you find it respectable; J also 
have a large family of children, who afe all doing welt, 
and I hope will turn out useful members of society. 
Now,” said he, “ if by your bloody laws, you had hung 
my grandfather, instead of transporting him, which by 
those laws you could have done, only think what a nu- 
merous progeny you would have cut off at the same time, 
and preveuted from ever coming into existence. By des 
stroying the life of one man you kill many at the same 
stroke.”"—I could not help being struck with the force 
@nd truth of so palpablean instance! 

Many of the first families in America, particularly in 
the southern states, are descendants of transported felons. 
Transportation is indeed an excellent mode of punish- 
ment, in its nature and effects, wherever itcan be applied. 
What can be more natural or equitable than to withdraw 
the offender from that society whoselaws and regulations 
he will nov conform to? Like a refractory servant in 
our family, we put them away, yet do not cut off all 
means of reformation, and future usefulness, as hanging 
does. To us, as a commercial nation, transporting our 
culprits is particularly good policy, thereby not only 
¢learing the state of its noxious weeds, but also founding 
new colonies, which, even. should they finally become 





































































182 Old England revisited. 


independent, yet, by retaining our language, habits, and 
connections, must ever preserve a mutually beneficial jp- 
tercourse with us in preference to other nations, 


OLD ENGLAND AGAIN! 

I remember that on my arrival in London from Ame. 
rica, after an absence of several years—notwithstanding 
my delight to return to my native country—yet I felt my 
spirits depressed, and the English malady of melancholy 
fast gaining upon me. Having left New York in Octo. 
ber, a beautiful city, where generally prevail brilliant 
sun-shine, clear atmosphere, new and clean buildings, 
&c. I arrived in London the latter end of November, 
where I found a murky gloominess of fog and smoke— 
the sun, like a piece of copper, if by chance you saw it 
-—the buildings black and sombre. But I soon met with 
another circumstance that did not tend to raise my spt- 
rits—-Having, on my arrival, put up at the London Cof- 
fee-house, Ludgate-hill, my bed-room was in the back 
part, which looked over the Old Bailey ; when [ got up 
the next morning I placed a small looking-glass at the 
window to see the better to shave by—through the sash 
I beheld before me an immense concourse of people, 
and wondered what could collect them there—but, on 
looking a little farther, I soon discovered the cause+ 
for I saw a gallows, with several men, a woman, anda 
lad, the latter apparently about sixteen, hanging by the 
neck in a row like so many cats or dogs. ‘* Well,” thought 


I, “ this is Old England again, sure enough, with a ven- 
geance,”’* 





—es 


* This was nearly twenty years ago, when hanging matches 
took place in greater batches than latterly ; but the law is still 
the same, and if it be not executed to the same extent as for- 
merly, it arises not from the less frequency of crimes, but be- 
cause the law is found too severe to be enforced on all occasions. 
it would be far better to render punishments more propor 
tonate to the offences, and then invariably inflict them on cou 
wicten, , ' 


. 
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THE BENEVOLENT PLANTER. 

A relation of mine, a planter in Jamaica, was a very 
benevolent man, though he kept slaves. Beinga quaker, 
the only one, I believe, in the island, slavery was equally 
against the principles of his sect, and his own conscience. 
But though he had the sole management of a‘large pro- 
perty there, yet a part only belonged to himself, which 
he had succeeded to on the death of his elder brother, 
and the rest appertained to other branches of his family, 
so that he could not have liberated the slaves had he 
been ever so much inclined, without the consent of the 
other parties—besides the impediment the laws of the 
island threw in the way, by requiring every person who 
manumits aslave, to enter into security that the said 
slave shall not hereafter become burdensome to the 
island for support, &c. so that you give away one for- 
tune in freeing your slaves, and ought to find another to 
support them in case of necessity, But though he made 
these excuses to himself and others, yet I fancy the real 
truth was, he had entered into a kind of compromise 
between his interest and conscience, and brought himself 
to believe, that if under these circumstances he proved a 
kind and good master to his slaves, there could be no 
great harm in retaining them. And that he certainly 
was—if they were to be slaves they could not have be- 
longed to a more merciful master. But this was merely 
accidental—had they fallen to the lot of a tyrannical 
owner, he would have had the power to treat them cru- 
elly with impunity, which is surely a horrible condition 
to be liable to; and such is slavery, notwithstanding 
all the fine theoretical regulations on paper, called Laws 
of the Island. I shall give the few following traits, il- 
lustrative of his character, and West Indian manners. 


THE HUMANE FRAUD. 

Often, when this humane master has been obliged, for 
the. sake of punishment and example, to order a negro a 
severe flogging for some flagrant offence, he has privately 
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applied to me to intercede with him for the negro, and 
beg him off ;—‘‘ For,” says he, “* what right have we to 
punish these poor creatures, whom we force to be slaves 
—can we wonder they prove refractory? They rob, they 
cheat, they injure us, and evade their task wherever they 
can—no wonder.” And when I made my appearance 
at the place of punishment, where the negro was tied 
up inthe presence of his master, and the lash ready to 
fall upon him, and have begged his master to spare him 
that once, and I would answer for his future good con- 
duct, &c. this humane planter, whilst his beart was 
melting with pity within bim, would affect to be sternly 
inexorable, and not to grant my request till after much 
entreaty. ‘Thus, like a reprieve at the gallows, the dread 
of the punishment had its due effect, without being in- 
flicted. Oh, that the holders of slaves could more gene- 
rally be found at least palliating by their humanity the 
part they take in the abominable system !* 


THE CONTRASS. 

As I was riding One morning in Jamaica, through a 
plantation adjoining the one resided upon, I heard (what 
was but too common) the lash of the whip, and the cries 
of the sufferer. As I proceeded on the road I was going, 
I had to pass through the mill-yard, where I found the 
punishment inflicting. I rode up to the spot, and saw 
it was a female slave. I civilly enquired of the overseer, 
who was present, the nature of her offence, and if possible 
to allow me to intercede for her. He replied, “ You are, 
I think, Mr. ——, and your wise uncle pampers up hi 
slaves, and expects every body else, I suppose, should do 
the same by theirs. Now, I'll tell you what I always ¢° 
whenever any busy person interferes when I’m flogging 





ee 


* The greatest threat that could be held out to any of his 
slaves, was, that they should be sold to another master ;_ which 
was creditable for both parties ; the master for bis kindness, th? 
slaves for their sensibility nnd gratitude. 
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aslave. [always make it a rule to give the negro just 
double the number of lashes I should have done if left to 
myself, Andso you may depend upon it that this wo- 
man shall now have a double dose, in consequence of 
your interference !” 

CALCULATION. 

The afore-mentioned planter, wishing to bring some 
adjacent wild land into cultivation, hired a gang of ne- 
groes for that purpose from a neighbouring widow, who 
let out her slaves to those who would hire them—she wag 
a most hard-hearted, avaricious woman-—over-worked, 
starved, and flogged her slaves. When her gang arrived 
on the property, I never beheld a set of more miserable 

-looking creatures—famished, diseased, and debilitated. 
When the planter saw them, he found they would not 
do; and after ordering each of them a portion of provi- 
sions from his own stores, sent them back to-their mis 
tress, with a note stating the cause. The next day the 
gang returned to us, with a letter from their owner to the 
planter, in which she assured him they could work well 
enough, notwithstanding their appearance, and begged he 
would flog them into it, if any of them failed. This ex- 
cellent man sent them back again with another letter to 
the following effect, as finely sarcastic as benevolent: 

“ Neighbour S . 

“T again send back thy slaves—not because they will 
not, but because they cannot work, for want of health, 
strength, and spirits, from hard treatment. Now to talk 
of humanity, christianity, and all that—to those who let 
out slaves, would only be to render myself ridiculous: 
I therefore mean to confine myself to the cousideration of 
thine interest only—I mean thine interest here—as for 
hereafter, were 1 to urge that, thou wouldst only smile 
atme. Now, I have madea sober calculation, as a mere 
matter of profit and loss—Which is the most gainful— 
‘to Wear out our negroes prematurely, by over-working, 


Starving, flogging, &c. or tocherish them by moderate 
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tasks, sufficient food, and good treatment in general? | 
find that the latter mode is at least a hundred per cent, 
more profitable to the proprietor in the long run. Let me 
persiiade thee, for interest sake, to try the experiment; 
and I doubt not, thou would soon find it so much more 
beneficial to thee as to induce thee to persevere in my 
system.” 

It is a favourite argument with the advocates for sla- 
very, that it isagainst the interest of the proprietor to ill- 
treat his slaves. This is very plausible in theory, but 
there are a variety of causes why it is not always borne 
out by practice. Some folks do not always understand 
even their real interests, or are regardless of them; 
or sacrifice permanent and distant advantage to present 
temporary convenience; or act without thought on the 
matter. For instance, it is well known, that many pro- 
prietors have deliberately calculated, that upon the whole, 
it is more advantageous for them to obtain as much work 
with as little expence as possible, ina few years, out of 
their negroes, (though they are worn out in consequence, 
and even to purchase a new stock to replace then if ne- 
cessary,) than to cherish them, by moderate labour, and 
good but expensive treatmeiit, to seek to preserve tiem, 
increase the breed, &ci Many are impatient to make a 
rapid fortune ina few vears, and to return to Europe to 
enjoy it; and want nothing farther from their estate m the 
West Indies. ‘Thus many exhaust their iand, as well 38 
their negroes. Even in England we find some peopie act 
on this calculation with their horses; and negroes are 
only considered as black cattle in the West Indies. Many 
proprietois are absentees, residing entirely, or for long 
periods in Europe, where they can better enjoy them- 

selves; and their managers well know, that the best w2y 
to please them in general is to make the amount of thei 
remittances as large’as possible. In consequence, eve!y 
- thing on the estate is overstrained for that purpose. Many 
estates are in the hands of creditors, who are bent on pay 
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ing themselves as fast and as amply as they can, regard- 
less of who comes, or what happens, after their turn is 
served. Nay, even executors—there is a significant say- 
ing in Jamaica, “ Don't make me your heir, but executor, 
ifyou wish to serve me.” Some proprietors are so poor 
or embarrassed as not to be able to take proper care of 
their slaves. A disposition cruel, avaricious, passionate, 
&c often leads to acts of inhumanity, even against inte- 
sont: and the slave is completely at the mercy of the 
owner, or iis agents—even personal pique against parti- 
cular slaves, especially in the absence of the proprietor, 
will often produce the same effects. I have known in- 
stances where young, and as they are there thought Aand- 
some female slaves, have been averse to increase the se- 
raglioof theirowners, managers, book-keepers, drivers, &c. 
being probably attached to one of their own colour, lead 
awretched life in consequerce, as well as their back 
swains or husbands—for they cannot call even their per- 
sons their own, or those of their children. In short, whe- 
ther a slave may be well or ill treated, depends too much 
ou mere fortuitous circumstances: What appears most 
likely to ameliorate their condition in general is the abo- 
lition of the slave trade—proprietors will henceforth find 
it difficult to keep up their stock, or replace them by 
other means than cherishing what they possess, both for 
their preservation as long as possible, and encouragement 
of the breed for future use. And as it is a climate as 
congenial tothe negroes as their native Africa, so with 
proper management the present stock may be kept up, 
and even increased. But even this may not effectually 
Operate with those who want but a few years use of them, 


orotherwise mistake, neglect, or cannot take care of their 
real interests, * 


es 





* There is very little inducement for an owner of a West India 
estate to aim at preserving it, either for sale, after he has done 
with it, and retired to Euro; pe, or retaining it ie the manage 
ment of agents ; > if he sell it, even ifit be in good order, he can 
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SPIRITUAL GUIDE. 

Among other things the aforementioned benevolent 
planter did for the welfare of his slaves, he happened 
to find a methodist preacher, who had come from New 
York to make converts in Jamaica. He induced this 
minister to settle on his estate to instruct the negroes; 
built a chapel and house for him, and allowed hima con- 
fortable salary—but this evangelical preacher would by no 
means follow his principal’s advice in one very essential 
particular, namely, to teach and preach only the plain 
and simple duties of religion and morality to the ne- 
groes, rather than mysterious dogmas, He would go his 
own way to work, and hold forth on the Trinity, Predes- 
tination, Original Sin, &c. &c. which puzzled the poor 
negroes amazingly, without tending much to make them 
better moral characters. Stupid and ignorant as they 
were, not even understanding the English language, but 
speaking a mongrel lingo, partly English and_ partly 
African, it required the simplest truths, in the plainest 
language, to make them comprehend ; and a precious 
jumble the negroes made of it, as the following anecdote 
will shew. 

JONAS AND THE WHALE. 

Sitting one evening alone in the piazza, which ran along 
the front of the house, and was built on arches—two ne- 
groes, Cesar and Pompey, were smoking their pipes to- 
gether under the archway below. I overheard the fol- 
lowing conversation between them. Cesar said, “ Wharra 


a 





only expect a very few years purchase, out of all proportion to 
its annual produce, and that, generally, only paid by long 10 
stalments, if ever paid at all, after possession is given; and a8 
for expecting a revenue from it under the management of agents, 
whilst the proprietor resides in Europe, it is more likely aaa 
volve him. The best mode is, to manage and reside on it him- 
self, till he has realized as much as he can, or wants out of It, 


and then to dispose of it on the best terms he can procure, and 
have done with it for ever. 
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you no come, Pompey, and hearee Massa Bakar, (i. e. the 
name of the parson) preachee to-day ?—him da tell one 
tory out o’ de big book, (i. e. the bible) how one Massa 
Joneras him swallow one whale.”* Pompey, puffing 
away at his pipe, apparently reflecting on the matter, at 
length replied, “* Me be domn’d, Cesar, if somebody {i.e. 
any body) ever swallow one whale.” Caesar exclaimed, 
“Qh you domn’d uegre you! Wharra you da tink be- 
come o’you, if you no believee wharra Massa Bakar him 
sav out o'de big book! You da go to de debbel, and burn 
like lilly hell O!’—Pompey, after a silence of some mi- 
nutes, puffing his pipe most furiously, and seemingly 
still revolving this strange story in his mind, at last said, 
“Me da tink, Cesar, dat dat same Massa Joneras be one 
old country buckra, (i.e. European) for ’em debbels for 
fis’ sure enough, (i.e. devils for fish sure enough ;) so him 
nam up (i.e. eat up) one big whale.” Says Cesar, “ Me 
‘pose so,” (i.e. I suppose so.) 

Now to render this more intelligible: Ceasar asked 
Pompey, Why he hadn’t been to hear Mr. Baker preach 
that day, whoread a story out of the big book (meaning 
the bible,) how that.one Mr. Joneras (i.e. Jonas,) swai- 
lowed a whale; but Pompey, not being able to swallow 
this marvellous story, roundly replied, that ‘ he’d be 
d-mn’d if any man ever swallow’d a whale.” Cesar, 
with true church-like zeal, immediately began to launch 
forth anathemas at his unbelief, and told him he’d cere 
tainly go to the Devil if he hadn’t faith in the priest. Pome 
pey, apparently not liking to go there, sat about believ- 
ing with all his might and main—yet, unlike many folks, 
even more enlightened than him, who believe througt 





* Either from their stupidity, went’of attention, ignorance of 
the language, &c. mis-apprehending the story, supposing that 
Jonas swallowed the whale, instead of the whale swallowing 
Jonas, thus making both the miracle, and merit of faith in 
believing it still creater. 
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thick and thin every article of faith so prescribed to them 
he endeavoured to reconcile it to his understanding, 
and with true casuistical inzenuity, (often practised on 
such occasions,) actually hit upon a method of effecting it, 
and shewing that this apparently impossible circum. 
stance might have really happened. 

Europeans, or old country buckra, as the negroes call 
them, are observed, on their arrival in the island, to be 
very fond of the fish—for the fact is, that the meat is ge. 
nerally execrable ; so they naturally prefer the fish, 
which is excellent. Now it came into Pompey’s head, 
that this same Mr. Joneras must have been some Furo- 
pean, so very fond of fish that he eat up a whole whale, 
and Cesar agreed in this solution of the difficulty. Cer. 
tainly metaphysical mysteries are not always more rati- 
onally explained ! 

What folly, and worse than folly, to preach dogmas 
and mysteries to ignorant people, which even the more 
enligitened doubt, ordiffer, and wrangle about ; and, after 
all, are not calculated to make them better characters. 


REBELLION, 

Baker, the aforementioned methodist preacher, made 
use of, among his black congregation, the hymns knowa 
by the title of “‘ Lady Huntingdon’s Collection,” and ex- 
horted the negroes to sing them, not only in chapel, but 

also at their work, pastimes, &c. instead of their Pagan, 
as he called their African songs. This his flock piously 
conformed to, and you would hear them ali over the 
estate chaunting these heavenly ditties in their negro 
English. As the high road ran th rough theestate, some 
neighbouring planters were riding along, and heard the 
negroes singing the following stanza from the aforemen- 
tioned collection— 

" ** We will be slaves no more, 

Siuce Christ has made us free,” 


—They were thunderstruck ! exclaiming, “ Why, here’ll 
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tea rebellion! they say, ‘they will be s/aves no more, 
since Christ has made them free.’—Here’s the precious 
efects of Mr. W.’s new-fangled management of his 
slaves!"*—The alarm was spread—a meeting of the gen- 
“Hemen of the parish convened—ind the matter gravely 
debated, which ended in Baker being cited to appear 
before the magistrates at Montego Bay, to answer the 
serious charge of preaching up rebellion to the slaves, and 
the aforesaid stanza produced as proof. Poor Baker made 
the best defence in court he could; but the planter, his 
patron, did not desert him. He was present, and ad- 
dressed the bench as fullows : 


“Ttis tooridiculous,” said he, ‘* to enter into a serious 
refutation of the preposterous charge. Had you taken 
the trouble, or had the candour, to attend to what goes 
before and follows the obnoxious passage in the bymn, 
you will find that it plainly meaus, We will be slaves no 
more to Sin and the Devil. Now, unless any proprietor 
can prove that he is Sin or the Devil personified, he can 
have no just cause of complaint or alarm, that this pas- 
sage should produce the rebellion of his slaves. Will any 
gentleman who prefers the charge, produce this kind of 
proof in his own behalf, or any of his friends ? Ab, gen- 
tlemen, we enslave the bodies of these poor negroes, and 
the Devil wishes to enslave their souls—do not force upon 
them this double ihraldom—let us be content with the 
property and coutroul of their persons here—and leave 
them free tosecure for their souls a happier state hereafter, 
as their best consolation for the miseries they are forced 
to endure in this world. Do you seek to enslave their 
souls and bodies tou?” After proceeding some time in this 
strain, the matter terminated, by the court dismissing the 


=e 





— 


* This geuttemanu’s buamane ‘and hberal treatment of his 
slaves was generally reprobated by the other planters, possibly 
thinking it reflected unfavourably on themselves, but ostensibly, 


because they either really did, or affected to believe it hada 
bad tendency, 
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charge, but requiring that the hymn-book should be sub. 
jected to their inspection and revision, that the aforesaid, 
or any other obnoxious passage, might be expunged ! 

This humane planter is since dead, and gone to an. 
swer for his deeds. I trust he meets the reward of bis 
benevolence. 

ADAM AND THE APPLE. 

A zealous missionary, preaching to the Indians on ori- 
ginal sin, or in other words, that all the human race be. 
came corrupt, and liable to eternal perdition, because 
one man, i. e. their progenitor, Adam, ate an apple many 
thousand years before they were born. After his sermon, 
he asked a sachem, Whether he didn’t think that Adam 
had committed a very enormous crime? The Indian re- 
plied, “ Certainly it, was very wrong of him—for people 
should not eat their apples, but make them into cider for 
a winter store!” which was all the ideathe poor Indian 
had of the matter! ; 

I fancy that many of our missionaries, whom it is the 
fashion now a days to send into all the crooks and cor- 
ners of the earth, to convert the native savages, act with 
as little discretion, and consequent lack of success or use- 
fulness. 

INDIAN POLERATION. 

A missionary was relating the Mosaic acccount of the 
creation to an Indian, who, as is their invariable custom, 
listened to him without interruption or contradiction. 
When the priest had ended, the other said to him, “ In- 
deed, brother, it's a very pretty story you've been telling 
me, and you doright to believe it, for I dare say your 
mothers taught it ye. Now, I'll tell you what our mo- 
thers taught us respecting the creation of this our coun- 
try." He then began a story very different, but perhaps 
not at all more marvellous than the priest’s, who fre- 
quently interrupted him with angry zeal, pronouncing it 
damnable lies. At length the Indian stopped and said, 
“Really, brother your mothers have not taught ye good 
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breeding. I patiently listened to your story and believed 
it—but you give me the lie at every word. Oh, brother! 
brother ° you should go back to your mother and learn 
politeness 1" 

[It would perhaps. be well for the world were all men 
equally tolerant of the opinions of others who differ from 


them as this unlettered Indian. 
T. W.S 








BUONAPARTE anv KING WILLIAM. 
Siz, 

Tue observations which I wrote upon the sentiments 
delivered in your Political Retrospect for April, has called 
forth, from the writer of that article, a very elaborate 
reply, It is natural that he should prefer his arguments 
tomine, and equally natural that he should thiok himself 
right. I know enough of mankind, indeed, to be satis- 
fied that truth rarely insinuates itself through the medium 
of controversy. Polemics dispute not to convince each 
other, or the world, but to exhibit dexterity of reasoning, 
felicity of retort, or playfulness of wit. 

It is very far from my intention to trouble you, or your 
readers with a detailed examination of the reply of H. W. 
The impolicy or policy, the justice or injustice of a war 
with Buonapaite is happily no longer a question of inte- 
rest. The Duke of Wellington has decided the expedi- 
ency of the contest in a very satisfactory manner; and as 
to its equity, I will leave that to be determined by the 
future historian, or the living jurist. Neither shall I be 
tempted to support, by any fresh enquiry, any philoso- 
Phical speculation, or any appeal to facts, the truth of 
that position which I laid down, viz. “ that public law 
is founded upon the common axiom, that what consti. 
tutes the good of the whole must give way to the imagi- 
nary or real good of the few;” and which. H. W. very 


innocently doubts. He seems to suppose that the smaller 
VOL, x, 2 B 
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number must prevail over the larger; that the minorit 
should direct the majority; that that which benefitsa 
few shall be adopted to the prejudice and injury of all. | 
am not disposed to deny him the merit of this discovery, 
and still less to envy him the triumph of pursuing it, and 
am contented to be classed among tlie “* helplessly igno. 
rant,” for maintaining a doctrine the reverse of his. 
The chief object indeed for which I have troubled you 
with this letter is to animadvert upon a remarkable in- 
stance of jnistaken confidence expanding into a full-blown 
sneer. “ H.W.” in his reply says, that I, “ for what 
reason must be best known tu myself, mis-state historical 
facts, particularly that of William’s consanguinity with 
the Stuarts; I call him the nephew of James the Se- 
cond, but most assuredly he was his son-in-law, as he 
married his daughter Mary, and her youngest sister Anne, 
afterwards Queen of England, whose mother was the 
daughter of Lord Chancellor Hyde, created Earl of Cla- 
rendon, and James’s first wife espoused Prince George of 
Denmark.” There is a prodigious deal of historical 
learning in this passage, which makes me almost afraid of 
entering the lists with a champion so profoundly acquaint- 
ed with the genealogy of our sovereigns. However, as I 
am accused of mis-stating facts, and in another part am 
plainly told that my statement is a “ falsification ;” in 
justice to myself, and in mercy to “ H. W.” whose igno- 
rance on this point looks like a miracle, I must quote DY 
authorities, though I am almost ashamed to do it in sup 
port ofso familiar a point in our history. 

I presume H. W. will allow that James II. was the son 
of CharlesI. He will not dispute that fact ; and if theres 
fore I can shew that the father of William III. married 2 
daughter of Charles I and consequently the sister of 
James II. he will also allow that William III. being the 
issue of that union, must have been the nephew of James 
fl. Now for my authorities. 


“Amidst the great variety of affairs which occurted 
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during this busy period (1641) we have almost overlooked 
the marriage of the Princess Mary with William Prince of 
Orange. This was the commencement of the connections 
with the family of the Orange.” (Hume's Hist, vol. 5, 4to 
edit. p. 282.) According to H. W. the commencement of 
that connection was the marriage of William with James's 
daughter— William IIL. prince of Orange, the fifth 
Stadtholder, and the posthumous son of William II. and 
of Mary, daughter of Charles I. king of England, was 
born at the Hague, Nov. 13, 1650,” &c. (See Revolutions 
des Provinces-Unies, &c, par Etienne Grobard, Nimegue, 
1788, vol. 1. page 85.) 

“William IL. prince of Orange, was naturally ambi- 
tious. He it was that married Mary, eldest daughter to 
Charles I. and from this marriage was born William- 
Henry, afterwards King of Great Britain, whose history 
we have undertaken to relate.” (See History of the Life 
and Reign of William III. p.5. London. 1744.) 

“ This prince (William II, of Qrange,) had married 
the Princess Royal of England, daughter to King Charles 
I, The grief that many felt on occasion of his death was 
inexpressible. His wife’s sorrow was abated, however, by 
the posthumous birth of a prince whom she brought into 
the world eight days after his father’s decease. This was 
William III. prince of Orange, and afterwards king of 
Great Britain, whose glorious actions have eternalized 
bis memory.” (See Burrish’s Batavia Illustra, pp. 2036 
231.) 

Thope these proofs will be amply sufficient to cone 
vince H. W. (and upon such a point I imagine he alone 
can require to be convinced,) that William III. was the 
nephew of James I[.; that I have not, consequently, 

mis-stated histerical facts;” and that, without any pre- 
simption I may retort upon him the advice he so injudi- 
Clously offered to me, that before he challenges others 
with ignorance, “ it would be as well if he had first shewa 
he had some trifling acquaintance with the subject under 
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discussion.” A very trifling knowledge, God knows! 
would have saved him this exposure; and myself the 
trouble of making it. 

It is not my intention to enter into a refutation of his 
statement respecting the progress of King William after 
he landed in England. Many parts of that statement is 
just as vasupported by historical authenticity as his 
denial of William’s consanguinity. I was merely anxious 
to shew that I understood what I ventured to write 
about, and having done that will contentedly leave the 


other triumphs of superior argument and knowledge to 
my antagonist. M. W. 








JACOBIN TACTICS AT PARIS IN 1814. 


Mr. Eotror, 


I wap the following curious fact from a particular 
friend, a country clergyman, and as it has not yet ap- 
peared, [ believe, in any of the public papers, you may 
think it worthy a place in your repository, as character- 
istic of the party sentiment and dash of the Parisian 
agitators. 

The relation is nearly in my friend’s own words. Bu- 
siness cailing me to London about this time last year, I 
found the town generally empty, excepting that there 
were many foreigners about, and persons who had lately 
arrived from France. Curiosity had led me toa dining 
house near Leicester-square, frequented chiefly by 10- 
reigners. ‘Tle persons in the public room appeared to 
be all such, and | was surprized to be accosted by one 
who spoke pure and flueut English. He proved to be a 
Virginian, lately returned from Paris, apparently on some 
public business. We became so sociable as to propose 
dining together, and in the course of the afternoon, I 
obtained many curious particulars from him relative to 
the state of parties in Paris, and the violence with which 
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the Bonapartists seemed disposed to conduct themselves 
under their late heavy discomfiture. 

One morning about eight o’clock, as he was passing 
through a very public street in Paris, he saw a large 
placard, rather high, in a very conspicuous place, 
and agroup of persons round it, some viewing it atten- 
tively, others passing on, smiling, or shaking their 
heads and shrugging up their shoulders. On a near 
view he found it was a portrait of Louis, the restor- 
ed monarch; a good likeness, with a distant view of 
the guillotine! ! Under was the following legend in Eng- 
lish— 

“‘ Fee, fa, fon— 

I smell the blood of a royal Bourbon. 
Tickelly, tickelly, teen— 

Hark! the snap of the guillotine !’ 


It was supposed this was done in English, that it might 
not be so soon torn down, as it otherwise might, if im- 
mediately understood ; and alsothat it would excite more 
curiosity ly needing an explanation. An old man of a 
soldier-like appearance, but not in regimentals, was seen 
explaining it to the people, and the American observed 
it remained upon the wall full two hours; when it was 
at last carefully torn down, and as entire as possible, by 
two men who were said to belong to the police. ‘This 
happened on the Wednesday morning, immediately sub- 
sequent to that Sunday on which the shops were shut up 
by order of the king. Many of the prints were afterwards 
sent by post to the most distinguished loyalists in Paris ; 
and it was said that some were offered to the printsellers 
both of London and Dublin, and in course rejected. Se- 
veral, however, are at present in London, and kept as 
-efgs They are said to be remarkably. well ex- 

cuted, 


CuRILOSUS. 





















































































( 198 ) 
ANIMAL FOOD. 


SIR, 

Tue disciples of Ritson, and more especially the Edi. 
tor of the Monthly Magazine, who has himself endea. 
voured to enforce, by his example, the prevalence of 
vegetable diet, have been confirmed in their opinions, 
and are quite delighted by the recent appearance of Dr, 
Lambe’s additional reports. The object of this gentle. 
man is to prove that all consumption of animal food is 
injurious to the growth and comfort of the body, to the 
sanity of the mind, and to the feelings of humanity ; and 
his assertions are supported by the testimony of Sir 
Richard Phillips, because he himself subsisting, as he 
has done, on a vegetable diet for the space of thirty- 
four years, has enjoyed vigorous health and spirits, with- 
out the interruption of a day’s severe illness daring the 
whole of that period. 

It is not to the abuse of animal food, but to its use, 
that the arguments of Dr. Lambe areexclusively directed; 
he condemns the mastication of animal diet altogether, 
and attributes to the abstinence from all but vegetable 
food, the comparative difference which prevails between 
the moytality of great towns, and of the country. Amongst 
the labouring classes, he observes, animal food becomes to 
be thought necessary by those who in the country must 
have been contented witha scanty portion once a week. 
To be able to procure this, becomes a distinction in society, 
and this object is accomplished by the high price of 
wages in cities and crowded towns. Excess and ivtem- 
perance are among the professional modes of curing 
diseases ; the doctrines of abstemiousness are exploded; 
and to forbid the use of vegetables in chronic diseases is 
a part of the established routine. If there be a little 
heart-burn or flatulence, all vegetables are instantly pro- 
scribed. Even infants are loaded with made dishes, and 
their breaths smell of wine and strong liquors. Among 
the effects of animal food, life is hurried on with unnatu- 
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ral and unhealthy rapidity. We arrive at puberty too 
soon; the passions are developed too early. Inthe male 
they acquire an impetuosity approaching to madness ; 
the females breed too quick, processes which ought to be 
distinct and successive, are blended together, and con- 
founded. Women who ought to be nurses, become preg- 
nant even with the child at the breast; the system 
becomes exhausted and destroyed, and we become 
deseased and old when we ought to be in the maturity 
of life. 

There can be no doubt, in the opinion of Dr. Lambe, 
that animal food is unfavourable to the intellectual 
powers. It is impossible to apply to any thing requiring 
thought after a full meal of meat, so that it has not been 
improperly said of the vegetable feeders that with them 
itis morning all day long. The senses, the memory, the 
understanding, and the imagination, are improved by 
a vegetable diet. It has been said that the great fondness 
of mankind for animal food, is proof enough that nature 
intended them to eat it, as if men were not fond of wine, 
ardent spirits, and other things which cut short their 
days. As ifthe Russians were not fond of tallow, the 
Esquimaux of train-oil, and savages, among which Dr. 
Lambe numbers some of our national vulgar, of blood and 
entrails (I suppose the doctor means black puddings), and 
all sorts of garbage, the thoughts of which sicken a 
civilized man. The raw and almost putrid flesh of the 
seal is the delight of the natives of the Terra del Fue- 
80, and the rank fat is the most delicious to their palate. 
A savage has been seen to gnaw a bone of the human body 
with just as must relish as we suck a bone of mutton. 
Man's flesh then is as good as the flesh of the ox or the hog. 
Some animals devour their own offspring, and if we do not 
the same, it is not because their fresh would be disgustful to 
the palate. No other matter but the direct produce of the 
farth is suited to the nature of man as indicated by the 
organs of his structure. : 
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00 Dr. Lambe’s philosophy. 
Theantipathy of Dr. Lambe to fish, milk, and to cook. 


ery, is equally conspicuous. The Russians, from the lowest 
peasant to the highest nobleman, are eating raw turnips 
all day long. There is every reason to believe, particularly 
from the observation of the navigators in the Pacific 
Ocean, that those races of men who admit into their nutri. 
ment a large proportion of fruit, and recent vegetable 
matter, unchanged by culinary art, have a form of body 
the largest, of the most perfect proportion, and of the 
greatest beauty, that they have the greatest strength and 
activity, and probably enjoy the greatest health. Man 
must have been fed previous to the invention of any art, 
even the simplé¢ one of making bows and arrows. He 
could not have lived by prey, since all the animals excel 
him in swiftness. A vegetable diet would render drink- 
ing unnecessary. By long habit, and familiarity with 
the scenes of blood, we have come to view them without 
emotion. By the rejection of anima] food, and the exer- 
cise of agriculture, internal order would be rendered as 
necessary as external security. Peace and the empire of 
law would succeed to strife, violence, and anarchy ; and 
war with its attendant miseries, would cease to be one of 
the scourges of human life. 
~ Such are the wonders to be effected by the substitution 
ofa vegetable diet for the carnivorous abominations which 
corrupt, impoverish, and debilitate the present unfortu- 
nate generation. As I take it for granted that the author 
has himself adopted the example which he recommen(s 
to others, and confines himself exclusively to vegetable 
diet ; and as the senses, the memory, the understanding, 
and the imagination, have been observed to improve by 
an abstinence from animal food, I am somewhat pel- 
plexed and astonished at the ineffectual result of the 
process on the doctor. himself. If his senses, his imagi- 
nation, and his judgment, have been improved, what 
must have been the nature of the original materials? Of 
philosophy he is destitute: his appeals to fact are few 
and general; his declamation is vulgar; his assertions 
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vague ; his language destitute of elegance and precision. 
Ifa literary composition like this of Dr. Lambe be the 
result of granivorous habits, may we still retain the debili- 
tating and stupifying power of eating roast beef and 
quaffing madeira! 

Itis not possible to examine this strange farrago of 
incongruous argument, and unlimited assertion, without 
amingled feeling of laughter and of pity. ‘he doctor 
boldly asserts that animal food is an habitual irritation, 
thatit predisposes to disease, and that it vitiates and debili- 
tates the functions of human life, yet informs us that the 
Russians, the most alert, the most intrepid, and the most 
capable of all European nations of enduring the extremi- 
ties of cold, hunger, and thirst, are fond of tallow, As 
anexample of the pernicious effects of oleaginous sub- 
stances, he adduces the example of the Esquimaux, a 
people remarkable for lynx-eyed sagacity of sight, for 
fleetness of foot, and almost preter-natural longevity: as 
a proof of the dreadful evils to be apprehended from the 
use of fish, he refers to the savages of Terra del Fuego, 
who are enabled by the plentiful supply of that very 
article to rear a numerous and healthful progeny. Be- 
cause the majority of savages, except the cannibals of 
New Zealand, abhor the taste of human food, yet lux 
uriate on the flesh of quadrupeds, the doctor, by a 
singular process of reasoning, concludes that they are 
equally unnatural. | 

The degraded intellect, and disgusting morals, which 
pervade a population of more than forty millions within 
the limits of our Indian empire, exhibit a striking 
evidence in opposition to the statement that vegetable 
food improves the senses, the memory, the understand- 
ing, and the imagination. For three thousand years has 
this miserable and rice-eating generation, whose tenets 
and practice accord so precisely with those of Dr. 
Lambe, descended from one age to another without the 


display of a single moral or intellectual virtue, while 
VOL, x. 2c 


















































































902 Worship of the Lingam. 


their external scrupulosity and humanity have been 
accompanied by every vice and every impurity that 
disgrace human nature. Of all the abominations which 
have polluted the face of the earth, the worship of the 
Lingam is the most revolting to the natural sympathies 
of our nature, and to all that we have been taught by 
reason, by feeling, or by revelation; but these “ tender 
and patient people,” who would sooner perish than taste 
a tea-spoonful of cow-broth, and who worship the ver. 
min which defile their bodies, assemble in crowds 
to perform the horrid and disgusting ceremony to 
which Lhave alluded. Thousands of these infatuated 
beings, who would expire with horror at the crushing of 
a spider, or the drowning of a fly, travel from one end of 
India to the other to witness the prostration and suicide 
of their fellow creatures before the chariot- wheels of the 
idol of Jaggernaut, and gaze in speechless raptures at 
the self-pollution of the priests, who, elevated upon the 
summit of the vehicle, commit the crime of Onan in the 
unblushing infamy of day. Such are the advantages of 
a vegetable diet, regarding it in the light of Dr. Lambe, 
as a cause and criterion of moral excellence and intellec- 
tual superiority. If this be the result of a change of 
food, let us leave them in undisturbed possession of their 
carnivorous antipathies, and let it be remembered at the 
same time that near thirty millions of this favoured and 
exemplary race, “ whose understandings and senses are 
improved by vegetable feeding,” have not only been from 
time to time immemorial the slaves of the grossest su- 
perstition, but so indifferent or unequal to the support 
of their religious and political rights against a handful 
of Europeans, that they are governed with absolute sway 
by a hundred and fiftieth part of their own numbers. 

It is admitted on al! hands that the English people are 
more attached to the enjoyment of animal food than any 
nation of the continent, and that they eat it in more 
substantial forms and in larger quantities. Yet in every 
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effort of intellectual vigour, in every work of imagination, 
in physical strength, in manly beauty, and in moral pu- 
rity of personal character, in all that distinguishes the 
man from the brute, and the freeman from the slave, they 
may personally challenge the rivalry of Europe. ‘The 
heroes of Waterloo, who, to the regret and indignation 
of Dr. Lambe, feed upon roast beef, and have no com- 
passion on the bleating of his granivorous namesakes 
need not, it is presumed, resign the palm of bravery or of 
ekill to.the smokers of segars, and the gourmands on 
vermicelli. I have no doubt that the brave, gallant, and 
intelligent Duke of Wellington himself feels no com- 
punctious visitings of conscience in dissecting a goose, 
or unlacing a pheasant; and am certain that his enemies 
most devoutly wish that he had been a milk and water 
General. 

Many of the most celebrated English individuals in 
science, poetry, art, and criticism, have been peculiarly 
addicted to luxurious cookery, and to the pleasures of a 
table well replenished with a variety of dishes. Thom- 
son, the author of the Seasons, was a bon vivant, as far as 
extended to good eating, and perhaps a glutton; Dr Joln- 
son was fond of pork, and was accustomed to express 
his satisfaction at the appearance and the remembrance 
of a well cooked dinner in raptures rather unbecoming 
a philosopher; the feast presented by Akenside the poet 
to his friends, in imitaticn of the ancients, as described 
by Smollett, would have done credit to the taste and pro- 
fusion of an Apicius. Quin, the celebrated actor, was a 
Perfect gourmand. David. Garrick exercised his knife and 
fork on his favourite venison with great dexterity; Hane 
del, the musician, was a lover of turtle and a wireebibber 3 
the late Mr. Cumberland was a peculiar amateur of Col. 
chester oysters, and of a much less fashionable dish ; and 
to complete the climax Walter Scott is, I have reason to 
believe, little mare expert at inditing an epic poem than 
at nosing a leveret ! ; 

P. P. 
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ROYALTY. 


A svronc predilection in favor of hereditary monarchy 
is observable in the mass or great majority of the people 
of Britain, throughout every period of our history. In 
the civil wars, and during the protectorate, this preju- 
dice was suppressed with great difficulty. The real, or 
republicans from principle, whether aristocratic or de. 
mocratic, were an inconsiderable minority, too inconsi- 
derable in fact to keep the sword firm in their hands, 
which was their only support. The Restoration fully 
proved this, which took place as soon as it was possible 
for the real inclinations of the majority to operate, and 
independently of the smallest assistance afforded to the 
exiled family by foreign powers. How essentially dif- 
ferent the present political predilection of the French 
people from that of the English ! The former reject their 
old hereditary race of monarchs, whether unconnected 
and unassisted, or supported by the influence and military 
power of all Europe; and have lately evinced that, not- 
withstanding all their tergiversation, changes, and appa- 
rent vacillation, republicanism is still, at bottom, the go- 
verning principle with the majority of the French peo- 
ple; and it has been remarked by English travellers in 
La Vendee, and in the south of France generally, that 
neglect, and want of instruction, have been the chief cause 
of the prevalence of royalism in those parts, as is fully 
apparent on serious conversation with the inhabitants of 
every rank beneath the noblesse. 

How powerfully was my juvenile attention -fixed by 
Hume’s ‘ Final Victory of the Royalists,’ blazoned in bis 
contents for the reign of Charles [I.! . A final victory i0- 
deed ! This royalist nation, however, was very near over 
shooting the line it had apparently presented to itself, and 
had most assuredly been in part driven, and partly led to 
submit to a sort of moderated tyranny, but for the fortu- 
nate circumstance of the Duke of York’s change of reli- 
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gion. John Bull, fully wedded to his own, which, as his 
own, must be necessarily the best—indeed he was in that 
case right—could not endure the thought of foreign po- 
pery. However professedly tolerant, he could not tole- 
rate a different religion in his prince, any more than he 
could see popery in such a determination. A king to rule 
over him must swear to the truth of his religion, believe 
itor not. But for the dread of popery an exclusion bill 
had never been heard of in this country. 

In your last number, I think, was a pleasing and very 
accurate and able detail of the striking occurrences dur- 
ing the commencement of the Revolution by William of 
Nassau, and his partizans. Of all national solecisms, and 
we abound in such, there is not a greater than that the 
Revolution of 1688 was effected by the people. No such 
thing. It was simply the work of the aristocracy, and in 
fact of the Whig aristocracy, since the Tories were either 
wheedled or alarmed into the measure, for there were 
alarmists in those days also, and afterwards demonstrated, 
whenever court interest did not aid their new conviction, 
the most decided and hearty repentance. Such also, the 
first alarm and ebullition over, was the sentiment of a vast 
majority of the people without doors, and the nation was 
almost inimediately after the Revolution decidedly jaco- 
bite. But the government was fixed in the hands of a 
most powerful party, both landed and commercial, who 
grasped with vigour the national sword and purse. 

There is a remarkable passage in Smollett’s history on 
the subject of the Revolution, which I quoted in a poti- 
tical tract of mine, published twenty years ago, and which 
Tam not aware of any othér writer having noticed. It 
serves to demonstrate that Toby Smollett, although a 
Tory, and even in the early part of his life a professed 
Jacobite, witness his “ Tears of Scotland,” had really 
some glimmerings of democracy in his mind, nay, may 
be even fairly styled the precursor of Thomas Paine, In 
€note on the Revolution, Smollett says— 
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206 Constitutional rights. 


«‘ When the people are obliged by tyranny, or other acci. 
dents, to have recourse to the first principles of society, namely, 
their own preservation, in electing a new sovereign, it will 
deserve consideration, whether that choice is to be effected by 
the majority of a parliament, which has been dissolved ; indeed, 
by any parliament whatsoever, or by the body of the nation, 
assembled in communities, corporations, by tribes or centuries, 
to signify their asset or dissent, with respect to the person 
proposed as their sovereign.” 

Again,— 

‘* The right of altering the constitution, therefore, or of devi- 
ating from the established practice of inheritance, in regard 
to the succession of the crown, is inherent in the body of the 
people, and every individual has an equal right to his share in 
the general determination, whether his opinion be signified 
viva voce, or by a representative whom he appoints, and instructs 
for that purpose.” 

The Revolution having passed, however, the people 
endeavoured to revenge themselves on the object of their 
leader’s choice, by making his government, and residence 
in England, as uncomfortable to him as possible. They 
vented their spleen truly @ (?Auglaise, in complaints, 
grumblings, and scurvy jokes. William was first of all 
nick-named ‘ Old hook-nuse,’ afterward. * Old four shil- 
lings in the pound,’ alluding to the land-tax. An old 
calumny upon him was revived, or invented, of a name- 
less propensity, and his chief favorite implicated. The 
horrible Maestricht affair, so truly indicative of William's 
total defect of human feeling, was brought up afresh, and 


the severe lines of Rochester (or Dorset) were in every 
Qne’s mouth— 


om ~** where is he ? 
Fam’d for that brutal piece of bravery. 
He, with his meek innpenetrable scull, 
The solid, harden’d armour of a fool, 
Well might himself to all war’s ills expose, 
Who, come what will, yet had no brains to lose !” 


After the death of William, the mole-hillin the park 
which threw down his horse, and occasioned the fatal 
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euptare of his collar-bone, was toasted in their drink, by 
theJacobites, under the name of the ‘ little gentlemun in 
velvet’ A toast my great uncle had often drank. I had 
frequent opportunities in early youth of listening to the 
old fox-hunter’s stories of times past. He remembered 
the Revolution well, and personally kuew James II. 

During the reign of good Queen Aune, the people were 
tolerably well satisfied in the possession of a full-blooded 
Stuart, and such a friend too of high church! And had 
Anne been as ardent in the good old cause of Jacobitism, 
as perhaps the majority of her people, a Stuart would 
have succeeded her, maugre all the warming-pan fabri- 
cations of William’s court. But Anne could never en- 
dure ‘Italian Molly,’ nor her brat. Thus much must be 
averred, without fear of controversy, had the Stuarts re- 
ceived one-twentieth part of the assistance, in money and 
intrigue only, which has been lavished upon the Bour- 
bons, the cause of Jacobitism would have triumphed at 
the death of Anne. 

Behold, in the warming-pan story, a precedent for those 
fabrications with which our press has teemed of late years 
respecting France. Swift knew the country in which he 
was writing, and the people aiso, when he treated on the 
art of political lying. : 

Much as the people were attached to the memory of 
Anne, her statue in St. Paul’s Church-yard had not been 
exposed many days to public view, before the following 


still remembered lines were repeated all over the king- 
dom— 


“* Brandy-faced Nan’s left here in the lurch, 
With her face to the gin-shop aad her to the church,” 





The corner house on Ludgate-hill was at that time a 
liquor-shop, and her Majesty’s cordial affection for nght 
Nantz, was well known to her loving subjects. 

George I. who, in pudding time came over, had not 
long been here, before the people, in disgust at manners 
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208 A loyal toast. 


not very refined or conciliating, called him “ the tufnip. 
hoer!” This I was told by one of his actual loving sub. 
jects. A poor Jacobite parson on the borders of Wales 
got himself unflocked for a very uncourtly passage in his 
sermon, Speaking of the new royal family of Hanover, 
his enthusiastic madness prompted him thus to designate 
them—‘“ Their name is Guelph, and they brought forth 
whelps, and they are the devourers of men !” 

The Whigs raised a sort of a shadow of popularity for 
George II. styling him the “ good old king.” But extreme 
imbecillity of mind, avarice, uncouth and passionate de- 
meanor, were little likely to engage either popular af- 
fection, or posthumous respect. George III. was the 
only popular sovereign since Charles II. and Anne. He 
was hailed not only as a Briton born, but as a patron of 
high church ; and the old high church party, so long be- 
hind a cloud, now shone forth with all its pristine lustre. 
I remember the chaunting of the old song at the com- 
mencement of the present reign— 


«* Here’s a health to Tory-rory, 
And a health to George our king, 
Drink a health to Tory-rory, 
Tory-rory’s come again !” 


Our gracious Queen also was eminently popular on her 
arrival in this country, and I missed by mere accident the 
opportunity of seeing her Majesty pass through Colches- 
ter, where she breakfasted at the house of Mr. Ennew, an 
eminent attorney, and where Charles Von Grot: (Great) 
an eminent grocer likewise, presented her Majesty, on his 
knees, with a box of candied eringo roots, a manufacture 
of that town. 

There was formerly a peculiar pride of John Bull, and 
of which he was ostentatious on every occasion. He took 
infinite delight in displaying the inferior rank and situa- 
tion of the family of Hanover, previously to their arrival 
at the exalted station to which he had elevated them- 








This trait of national vanity was not quite obliterated on 
her Majesty’s arrival in this country, as will be seen by 
the following humorous and ridiculous anecdote, which 
soon after became universally current, and was no doubt 
actually credited by the village politicians in some re- 
mote parts of the country. In allusion to the compara- 
tive obscurity, and presumed low estate of the young 
princess’s family, it was said that ‘ on the arrival of our 
court lords to demand her in marriage for the young king, 
she had just stepped to the butcher’s, dressed ina dirty 
poplin gown, to order a prece of mutton for dinner; but 
amessenger meeting her on her return, and informing her 
of her good fortune, and that she was to be madea queen 
—on the strength of such good news she bastened back 


tothe butcher, and re-ordered a whole joint !”’ 
R. R. 








STANZAS 


Oceasioned by readin g * The Modern Dunciad,” a Poem, by 
George Daniel, Author of the ** Royal Stripes,” §c. 





BeHoLp, the (1) Prince of Darkness comes, 
Sucking his dirty inky thumbs, 

With all the dunce’s spirit ! 
Pil’d on his back—a goodly weight— 
Behold his lampoons on the great, 
Destin'd by Somnus and by Fate 

To meet the gloom they merit. 


See, there the ** Royal Stripes” (2) appear, 
Jingle to wound the Re—1’s ear, 


aaa 





(1) The author of the Modern Duaciad, Mr. G-—— Dan—!}, a youth 
of much whiskered beauty, apparently very terrific, but, in heart, as 
timid as a lamb. | 

(2) This celebrated production appeared in 1812, and was entitled 
“R—y—I Stripes; or a Kick from Yar——h to W—s, with the 
“Particulars of an Expedition to Oat——ds, and the Sprained Ancle :” 
4 more infamous falsehood could not be fabricated than this libel 
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Rhyming Dictionary. 


And set the town in motion,— 
A string of rhymes from (3) Walker stole, 
A body destitute of soul, 
A bubble, all commotion, 


Beside of those immortal strains, 

‘¢ The ropy drivel of his brains,” 
Observe an (4) host of others! 

So like in filth, in shape, andair,  ‘ 

You see the parents’ features there, 
And know at once they’re brothers ! 


Next come in order, spruce and tight, 
Supremely dull, supremely light, 





contains; and itis a great pity that a gentleman of C——1 Mac 
M 's character and discernment should have thought such trash 
worthy a douceur of £30, in order to prevent its circulation. 

(3) Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, from which the jingle of this 
hodge-podge of vulgarity and dulness is principally compiled. 

(4) Miscellaneous Poems, published in 1812—the greater portion of 
which appeared in a famous namby-pamby monthly work, entitled, The 
Poetical Magazine, the Editor of which (one Thomas Wilson, Esq.) 
acted as wet-nurse to the puny driveHing offspring of our sapient au- 
thor, Among these pretty hot-pressed effusions, is a small article, 
entitled, ‘* Woman—a Satire,’— a compilation of ideas and rhymes 
from ‘*the Characters of Women,” by Pope, and noticed in due 
form in the Theatrical Inquisitor for June, 1813, page 285. 

Be it known also, that one of these miscellaneous poems is entitled 
‘* Lmmortality,” and preceded by a quotation from the works of Tully, 
In ‘¢ The Modern Dunciad,”’ the author quotes himself in the follow. 
ing lines, the ideas of which are taken from Thomas Campbell’s Plea- 
sure’s of Hope, but the poetry from God knows whom ; take aslice : 


** Yes, I will trust, and triumph in the hope 

Of immortality, though fools may jeer ; 

Jf in no future world the soul shall (may) wake, 
They ne’er can accuse me of the cheat : 

So let me die in the delightful dream 

And sweet illusion—of a world to come.” 


This gentleman thinks nobody has eyes but himself, and readily sup- 
pesed that he would not be detected in filling up his last volume frem 


things which have already sickened aud fatigued the greatest gormaa- 
dizers of poetical stupidity. 
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All hot-press’d, smooth, and glowing, ' 
Scraps stole from Pors te lash the sex, 
Lainpoons the innocent to vex, 

With faischood overilowing, 


But daring grown by W—1—n’s wit, 
For W—.i—n well kuows where to hit, 
He takes a more romantic fit, 

Aud (5) VirGit comes to London ; 
But, ah! the trick wou’d not go down, 
Howace had so engross’d the town, 
That Virett died a snivelling drone, 

Completely baulk’d and undone. 


But W—1i—wn laughs at pranks like these, 
For none knows better how to please 
The simple, dull, or merry ; 
It matters not if VirGIL starve, 
So long as he the sirloin carve, 


And quaff his pint of sherry: 


Facetious W—t—n ! may that ease 
Of sentiment which well can please 

A mastiff, or a spaniel, 
Still bring, when trade begins to clog, 
Full many a soporific dog, 

As dull and rich as DANIEL. 


But better ’twere for him, sweet youth ! 
(Whose (6) whiskers mock Gerams’s forsooth,) 





(5) Virgil in London, another pretty piece of vulgarism ;—seeing 
the success of the Messieurs Smith with ** Horace in London,” and 
flattered by his facetious bookseller, our author set about the com- 
pilation of the trash in question ; (but pauvre diable!) our modern 
Virgil fell dead from the machines of Lord Stanhope, to the bitter 
cost of its inglorious parent. 

The Second Edition is advertised at the back of the Modern Dun- 
ciad, which clearly proves that D——I is quite aufait at new title pages! 

(6) The physiognomy of our Satirist very much resembles the 
_ tuddy hardihvod of the daubed Saracen on Snow Hill, and might very 
well be sketched by some mivor artist for the purpose of frightening 
naughty children, and reduciog them to prompt obedience to their 
pulses. 
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Dick Distich. 


To fmind his master’s dealings, 
Than hid in W—.L—n’s sly recess, 
Be penning scandal for the press, 

To wound the R 





T’s feelings. 


Pray how did (7) Dicx Disticu prevail, 
That whisker'd booby, lean and pale, 
That pert, loquacious fribble ? 
There, there (8) MineERva’s hand was plain, 
While Fre_pinae’s wit, CervANTEs’. vein, 
With all the force of SMOLLETT’s brain, 
Adorn'd the matchless scribble! 


Oh! while that blockhead reigns below, 
In pity, George! in pity show 
Some mercy to your betters ; 
And blush that you have dar’d to class 
That whisker'd, snivelling, half-read ass, 
With Wits, the boast of letters. 


But, gentle GeorGE! rave on, my boy! 

Since raving seems your sole employ, 
Nor mind the (9) golden alley ; 

Whilst I, unmindful of your lash, 

And all your dull disgusting trash, 
Regale myself with Sauuy. 





(7) Dick Distich,a novel, in three volumes. This trash, which 
thoroughly eclipses every thing that ever issued from the Minerva Li- 
brary, was advertised as possessing the wit of Fielding, the humour 
of Cervantes, and all the brilliant properties of Srmollett. Inflated 
schoolboy !—it was with the greatest difficulty, after two years pusk- 
ing off, as it is termed, that the major portion of the impression of this 
insipid tattle was disposed of ; and we recommend our young misses to 
look carefully into their bonnet-boxes, where they will be able to 
peruse a few lines of Poor Dick, without any disposition of sending 
‘heir servants to the li! raries for the remainder. ° 


(g) The Leadenhall-s:reet Minerva must be the Goddess here u0- 
derstood, 


(9) Mr D— 
morton-street, 





isa cierk toa respectable Stock Broker in Throg- 






















Royal stripes. 


For know, I heed not GiFForp’s strain, 
(Who perhaps may lash you o’er again), 
Nor do I of your stuff complain, 

But laugh at all such malice ; 
Enough for me, on pleasure’s seat, 
To feel the soul its essence meet, 

And bask in rapture’s palace. 


Oh! think not that I wish to gain 
Men’s approbation of my strain, 
And least of all applause so vain 
As that which you bestow us,— 
One word of praise from beauty’s tongue, 
Is worth whatever GIFFORD sung, 
Or all the vermin old or young, 


With which the Gods o’erflow us! 


Adieu, and when you next compose, 
Steal not from Byron, Pope, and those 
Who, though the most inveterate foes 

To metre—scribbling asses, 
Were never known to take a (10) sous, 
To please a Christian or a Jew, 

Or rail against the lasses. 





(10) This relates to the bribe received for the suppression of “ The 


Royal Stripes,’"—one moiety of which went to our author, and the 
other tu his facetious colleague ;—lucky dogs! 


¥¢ might not have taken you for both knave and fool: 


** What’s virtue, but a mask to cheat the blind,— 
‘** An empty name, a phantom of the miad, 
** A tale the preacher tells, the fool believes, 
** An artful plea, that damns while it deceives ?” 
See Daniel’s ** Times.” 
And he might have added, 


“ An angel from that Daniel seems to love ; 

“ But freely barters for a golden glove, 

** A gem that glitter’d on the Saviour’s cross, 

“ But which he changes for a placeman’s dross !”” 


Alas! poor satirist! you should have held your tongue, and then 
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The Royal Stripes are hush’d for aye, 
Sophia’s Letter had its day, 
The Royal First Born felt decay, 
Bre yet it left its mother ;— 
The Times aud Distich sleep in peace, 
Poor Virgil's wealth will ne’er increase, 
The Poems they are doom’d to cease, 
Aud sympathise each other. 


Like two false wh—s along the Strand, 
(11) and D L, hand in hand, 
Would still be coy and winning ;— 
To lucre’s filthy charms they bend, 
For that they’|l forfeit every friend, 
Blaspheme, and never try to mend 
Their impious course of sinning. 








Thus for a grovelling eighteen -pence, 
These trembling scribblers, marring sense, 
Can void, with daring impudence, 

Upon the P——e their sallies ; 
Who, when he please, as W—-=n tells, 
May always stop the trash he sells, 
While reason recommends the cells 

Of Newgate—or the gallies ! 


Oh! when the last of these shall dare 
To give his name the open air, 
I'll make the blockhead shiver ; 
But, dirty d—g! his tunid heart 
Will never let his name depart, 
Lest Fate shou’d make the coward smart, 
And perforate his liver ! 





(11) ** The Peter Pindar of the Royal Exchange. 

The duliness of our author is singular in the extreme: he is not 
content with stealing his ideas and versification frum the pages of 
Alexander Pope, but he even purloins the engraved as from the orig!- 
nal edition of the author's Dunciad, and places some animal in front 
of his Cruscan insipidity : a petty thief is a sad rogue, and barely worth 
the hemp that would suspend him. 
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Reduc’d at last to two extremes, 
Our bard in each position seems 
A thing t’ excite our loathing,— 
A pert, inglorious, boasting elf— 
Acoxcomb, wondering at himself, 
In other people’s clothing ! 


But let him pass, the prating sot 

Will very quickly be forgot, 

Doom’'d on his crony's shelves to rot, 
While witlings round him revel : 

The coy Reviews, no longer paid, 

Will call his muse an arrant jade, 
And send her to the Devil. 


THE CONTRAST ; 
Or, The Counsellor and Cauliflower. 


Happy the man, who his whole time does bound 
Within th’ enclosure of his little ground. 

No change of consuls marks to him the year, 

The change of seasons is his calendar : 

The cold and heat, winter and summer shows, 
Autumn by fruits, and spring by flow’rs he knows : 
He measures time by landmarks, and has found 
For the whole day the dial of his ground. 


Sir, 

Ar a time when men of eminent talents are generally 
pursuing plans of advantage or improvement, it is not to 
be wondered at that a gentleman possessing such ex- 
tensive abilities as Counsellor Ac—Rr, should quit the dry 
study of the law, for the more delightful study of nature 
in her laws of vegetation; and seem less anxious about 
terms and returns, than about the weekly return from the 
markets, 

The Roman historian, Mr. Editor, has informed us, 
that Cincinnatus, sickened with war, and disgusted with 
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216 | Profitable calculations. 


the splendour of the consulship, retired from public life 
to manage his little farm. W mM AG—nr, F'sq. per. 
haps equaily disgusted with the jargon of the law, and 
the bustle of the courts, has slackened, it would seem, 
his professional pursuits at the bar, for the cultivation of 
his grounds, to raise 





‘** Roots or flowers not of vulgar growth ;” 


and is now said to consult ‘‘ Shower’s Reports in Chan- 
cery,’ with not halfso much anxiety or interest as he 
does the report of showers from his own gardener ;—to 
have laid aside ‘* Wooddesan’s Elements of Jurispru- 
dence,” for the more fascinating elements of nature ;—and 
almost to have forgotten his old companions, Jolin Doe 
and Richard Roe, by the strong attachment he has form. 
ed to Mawe and Abercrombie. Hence he has left the bed 
of justice for the health-promoting exercise of making 
beds of parsley ; and, unlike-a skilful engineer, not form- 
ing trenches for defence against an enemy, but digging 
trenches for the growth of celery to supply his friends: 
and instead of sacrificing his time for his clients in the 
search of precedents, is beneficially employed in raising 
thyme for the valetudinarians of the metropolis ; and en- 
deavouring to take the precedency of his fellow gardeners 
by an early show. He has left off calculating on the 
profits of Michaelmas term, through sedulously watching 
the progress of Michaelmas cauliflowers ; and looks for 
ward to the prospect of a scarlet robe, with far less indif- 
ference than he does to the bloom of his scarlet runners. 
He formerly has been known to chuckle and smile at 4 
special brief; but now looks especially blue at a brief 
crop; and, strange to say, he who had such a dislike, 
when he bad any cause in hand, to be beat, should, by 
every mean in his power, now encourage the growth of 
beet root. In his judicial capacity he left culprits in the 
hands of justice ; by his horticultural occupation he un- 
dertakes to supply them with a good arti-choke. 
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Report also says, that, but a short time since, the Court 
of Chancery was considered by him to have been the 
best market in London; but he now admits Covent Gar- 
den market to be much better :—that his former admira- 
tion of the four terms, is now entirely superseded by the 
interest he feels in the four seasons ;—and that the once 
familiar appellations of Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and 
Michaelmas, are totally absorbed in the pleasing and 
profitable contemplation of those of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. Indeed, singular as it may appear, 
he is said to pay less attention to the sage decrees of the 
Chancellor, than to rearing sage for the consumer. 

In playful allusion to his new profession, he has been 
heard to declare, that there is no suit of cards in the 
gardener’s pack equal to spades; and, though a family 
man, does not dissemble the peculiar pleasure he feels 
in. raking. 

Notwithstanding it is admitted that be is charitable 
and humane, and has more than once been busily em- 
ployed in providing balm for the afflicted, yet it is whis- 
pered in the neighbourhood of St. Pancras, (either from 
“envy, hatred, malice, or uncharitableness,”) that he has 
taken great liberties, though without force, with Miss 
Mari-Gold. Be this, however, as it may, it is generally 
believed that our horticultulist must by his new pursuit 
grow rich, it beingcredibly reported that he has con- 
tinual dealings with the mint, and isever and anon finger- 
ing the penny-royal. 


August 15th, 1815. OxBSERVATOR., 


‘*% 
> 


P. S. Since writing the above I have been informed, 
that Mr. D— C——, who has long “ strutted his hour 
On the stage,” from his union with a gardener’s widow, 
may now be seen strutting in the front of mountains of 
cabbages, in Covent Garden market. Should such infor- 
mation prove true, perhaps more of this hereafter. 
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CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT or «a MODERN 
APOSTATE. 


(WRITTEN BY HIS SON.) 


—And Nathan said unto David “ Thou art the Man.” 


Sir, 

Were you called upon to decide on the following 
case— What would be your opinion of a man, born and 
educated in the Jewish religion, and who, in conformity 
to the duties and tenets of that religion, had contracted 
the sacred engagement of matrimony with a woman of 
his own persuasion, who, by a solemn vow, to which he 
calls God his Maker to witness, pledges his faith to the 
altar, to love, cherish, and protect the woman he s0 
éspouses, through every change and vicissitude of this 
mortal life, to act the part of a father to her offspring, in 
one word, to unite his fortune indissolubly to that of his 
wife, as long as they remain reciprocally on this 
earth, or, in plain words, till death shall part them : yet, 
in direct violation of so solemn and so binding a contract, 
in open defiance of all laws, all ties, human and divine, 
this man, without any cause or provocation, most cruelly 
abandons his said wife, and leaves her to struggle, herself 
and thyee helpless children, with the most frightful mi- 
sery and want? Nor is this all. Not content with aban- 
doning’ her, he seeks to colour his atrocity in the eyes 
of the world, by pretending that he is legally divorced 
from his wife, in consequence of her own voluntary act 
and deed; that he has repudiated her in due form; that 
they are separated by mutual consent. Prior to this re- 
finement on barbarity and guilt, he had exposed his, per 
secuted wife to every species of horror, humiliation, aud 
martyrdom. By the results of his own irregularities, he 
contaminated and poisoned the economy of her frame. A 
disease, equally dreadful and odious, had caused her to 
lose the first fruits of her union, which by obstetrical 
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process was extracted from her womb. Three children 
are the produce of this marriage, all of whom this cold- 
blooded monster casts adrift, with their unfortunate mo- 
ther, upon an unfeeling world. Conduct so vile and so 
atrocious as this, of course pre-supposes some ‘commen- 
surate object. The barbarian was not without an ade- 
quate motive. He had cast his ambitious eyes on a lady 
of rank—to atcomplish his views, to marry this lady of 
title, he makes a traffic of his soul, abjures the religion of 
his forefathers, reads his public recantation, and professes 
the doctrines of Christianity. Entrenched behind the 
immunity of his apostacy, he now throws off all disguise, 
discards his true and legal wife, without ceremony of 
compunction, and with all the effrontery of hardened 
guilt, now threatens the victim whom he has so cruelly 
oppressed. Menaces enforce silence, and drown com- 
plaint. The apostate Jew now weds the Christian coun- 
tess, quits England, and seeks an asylum from the violated 
laws of his country on the Continent, leaving his legiti- 
mate wife and her children to starve at home; contrives 
to live in opulence abroad, by the exercise of all the frau- 
dulent arts he had so successfully studied and practised in 
Eugland. His abandoned and disconsolate wife follows 
him to Leghorn—here he works upon her necessities, and 
forces her to compromise her rights. : , 

~ As the path of vice is devious and slippery, the hero, 
gr rather the v—— of our tale, has not neglected to add 
to the measure of his crimes. Three children are born to 


him by another victim, a Scotch woman, whom he law-. 


fully married, and whom he abandons, together with her 
offspring, to obloquy and distress, having previously com- 
Municated to this unfortunate female the same odious 
distemper, with which he sapped the constitution of his 
first wife. His exile abroad continued upwards of six 
years ; at the expiration of this term he ventures to shew 
his face, branded as it was, at home. 

He now began to cut a dash, and under various for- 
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220 Teaches his children to perjure themselves. 


rowed names, carried on an extensive business in the ge. 
veral occupations of money-lender, law-agent, navy-agent; 
and match-maker. His deserted wives and neglected 
children, witnessing his opulence, made pressing appli- 
cations for relief. ‘The dread of public ex posure induced 
him to listen to their cries, and to collect together part 
of his dispersed offspring. Some were in the East Indies, 
some in the West, others in Spain. Flattered with his 
promises, and buoyed up with delusive hopes, they ea- 
gerly rallied round their nominal father. ‘he policy of 
the latter led him to bring them up in ignorance and the 
most servile dependavce. They received as much edu- 
cation as burely qualified them to read and writes for 
which nine months schooling in Yorkshire was agreed to 
be paid. While at home, six-pence per week was allow- 
ed them for pocket money, and they wore their nominal 
father’s old clothes. Occasionally they had the honor of 
dining with their titled mother, the countess, and other 
Jadies of like stamp, that were invited to serve as decoy- 
ducks, When the lads grew up, and became in some 
measure polished, (for they had hitherto moved in the 
humble sphere of sailors and plough-boys,) they were 
made use of to sign affidavits, and take oaths in the courts 
of law, without the least knowledge of the parties, the 
circumstances, or the contents of the affidavits to which 
they swore, receiving their lesson previously to entering 
into court. As they grew up, they became alarmed at 
the villainous part they were suborned to act. Their fa- 
ther, jealous of their discernment, and apprehensive of 
their penetration, now readily sought a pretext for a quar- 
rel, and doomed them to banishment. Ali remonstrance 
was in vain,—ill usage multiplied and the most implaca- 
ble hatred was their portiou. The eldest son was delivered 
to one of his clerks, of the name of L. with instructions 
to dispose of him in such a manner as to put it out of 
his power to do mischief. Accordingly, at the age of four- 
teen, he was sold to a North-country trader; he was after- 
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wardscrimpt into the service of the East India Company, 
from which, after an absence of twenty years, he returned 
to London, vainly flattering himself that bis inhuman fa- 
ther would at length lend an ear to the voice of nature. 
Delusive hope! he found that father more hardened, more 
flint-like thau ever. In disgust he quitted the paternal 
roof, to return no more, and put a period to his existence 
by drowning himself. The second son was equally singled 
out for persecution and rebuff. He was guilty of the hei- 
nous offence of daring to think and to reason. He was 
arrested by his father’s order, falsely, and kept a long 
time in durance, although he did not owe any man a far- 
thing. At length his restoration to liberty was offered 
him, on the express condition that he should ship himself 
for the East Indies. ‘The father was always an advocate 
for long voyages, when he wanted to get rid of any body. 
This punishment was in the sequel commuted for trans- 
portation to the West Indies. The unfortunate youth 
complied with the harsh decree, went like his elder bro- 
ther to his allotted place of exile, and like that elder bro- 
ther returned from banishment, to the great disappoint- 
ment of his unnatural parent. After some time spent in 
overtures and negociations, a suspension of hostilities was 
agreed on—he became an inmate of his father’s house, 
and for a short time enjoyed asort of apparent protection, 
But this seeming calm was not of long duration, Perse- 
cution soon recommenced, till, weary of his sufferings, 
he quitted his native country, and went to France. There 
he was enveloped in that unjust decree, which in the 
spring of 1803, constituted all English subjects, residing 
in the French territory, prisoners of war. His captivity 
lasted upwards of eleven tedious years, during which 
period he suffered all the accumulated miseries attendant 
On imprisonment and waut. The overthrow of Buona- 
parte’s government restored him to freedom and his 
native land. He is now in London, without resource, 
and is menaced by his unnatural father with a renewal 
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of those persecutions he has already so long endured, 
The third son, driven to despair by the inhuman treat. 
ment he had received from his callous father, blew out 
his brains in the prime of his youth, being only 
seventeen years of age. The eldest daughter, equally 
exposed to ill usage and neglect, gave into early de- 
pravity, and lives ina state of libertinage. The youngest 
follows but too closely her sister’s example, and 
treads the same vicious paths. All this time the 
father is living in a style of fashionable splendour, 
recent acquisitions have increased his ill-accumulated 
wealth, and he views with cruel apathy the wretch- 
edness entailed on his offspring. To justify his cru- 
elty, he accuses each of his children of heinous 
crimes. ‘“* They have robbed him, or been guilty 
of atrocious acts against the peace and well-being of 
society.” All this he is enabled to do with impunity. 
His wealth places him beyond their reach, and their 
penury puts it out of their power to vindicate their own 
innocence. One of his unhappy wives died in Hamp- 
stead, of a broken heart, after having been confined ina 
madhouse, on a pretended charge of an attempt upon 
his life. Another wife lives in extreme want in the 
neighbourhood of Soho, The countess, on the other 
hand, with her family, revels in luxury with the Israelite, 
in the sister kingdom, and effectually bars the door to 
all applications from his surviving children. 

I repeat, Sir, what would you say of such a man? 
But let us hope, for the sake of justice, and for the con- 
solation of outraged humanity, that this miscreant, how- 
ever he may escape the lash of the law, will not elude 
the retributive hand of Heaven. Even on earth bis 
punishment awaits him. He cannot stifle the voice of 
a guilty conscience; te cannot put to silence that 
“ BTERNAL MONITOR,” which must incessantly upbraid 
him with his crimes, and scare his perjured soul with a 


fearful « looking for of Judgment.” Like the tyrant in 
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the play, he has a persecutor, which haunts him even in 
his slumbers, and cries aloud into his affrighted ear, 
‘«¢ Macbeth shall sleep no more,” } 
THE Son of the above apostate Jew. 
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POLITICAL REVIEW. 








« Emperors and conquerors may pass away, but the 
people will be eternal,” said a witty member of the Na- 
tional Convention, who was also a friend of the great 
Frederick. Thus the Meteor which has so long disturbed 
our atmosphere, and attracted the gaze of the wondering 
multitude, has quitted the European skies to shine in 
those regions which gave birth to the mighty Hannibal 
—both were enemies to freedom; both were soldiers; 
neither of them citizens; both were great, and for a long 
time successful generals; both remarkable, for that they 
became the single and vowed objects of a war, and that 
the giving up their persons was made the condition of 
peace between the respective belligerents. Both—after 
having filled the world with the splendour of their arms 
—after atchieving almost incredible things—after having 
struck at the very vitals of their enemies by a combina- 
tion of the most unnatural and heterogeneous interests— 
committed nearly the same fatal error, and retrograded 
from the pinnacle of fame more rapidly than they had 
advanced—the one by an unnecessary delay at Mos- 
cow, the other at Rome: the victims both were of faction, 
became wanderers, and ultimately fell into the hands of 
those whose destruction they had so often vowed, and so 
nearly accomplished. ‘The Carthagenian, when he saw 
all hope of escape cut off, fell by his own hands, exclaim- 
ing, “ Let me relieve these Romans from their fears and 
“ their inquietude—they find it too long to wait the natu- 
* ral death of an old man whom they hate.” ‘The Cor- 
sican, less considerate, and possessed ofa firmer mind, ‘in 
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despite of the gentle hints of the Times and Courier, seems 
disposed to wait the ordinary result of nature. 

By the bye,’ this persevering spirit of hostility evinced 
by the Romans against Hannibal, has wot elevated their 
character with historians—it bas been instanced as a 
strong proof of the declension of the morals of that peo- 
ple when contrasted with the conduct of their ancestors 
towards Pyrrhus, who, although an enemy, with a large 
army at the moment in Italy, they nevertheless sent to 
warn of the design entertained to poison him. 

Buonaparte, the modern conqueror and ex-emperor, 
whose very name is so grating to the tremulous nerves 
of ihe legitimate sons of prerogative, is now com- 
fortably stowed in conjunction with playing cards and 
billiard tables on board the Northumberland, and is pro- 
bably at the time we are writing this, instead of fixing 
the destinies of nations, new modelling empires, and 
breathing vengeance against the British government, 
quietly contemplating on board one of its ships of war, 
the fluctuations of Rouge et noir, or chuckling over 2 
natural Vingt-un, with as much glee as his enemies 
shew at his voyage to St. Helena, and both probably with 
the same reason—that each is produced by circumstances 
over which their wisest calculations have not had the 
least controul. 7 

So much for human greatness bottomed on error, Of 
founded on a falsification of principle—for a time it daz- 
zles and confounds, then glides into cbscurity, sinks and 
dies in oblivion, whilst the principle-thus violated and 
contemned, remains surrounded with its own eternal 
glory, illuminates even the darkest night, and penetrates 
with its effulgent beams that gloom in which knavery 
and cunning vainly endeavour to envelope it. Like an0- 
ther sun, it derives its splendour from itself, vivifies and 

inspirits all those on whom it shines. 

This principle, coeval with the world, that has suf 
vived all the oscillations of this mutable microcosm, and 
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which willendure as long as the macrocosm itself—~s 
the“ right that man has either personally or by his representa- 
“ tive to a voice in the formation of those laws to which he 
«is himself to be subjected ;” and this is the only legiti- 
mate ground upon which. his.obedience to them can be 
exacted: all else is force governed by expedient, or the 
particular circumstances under which it acts. The 
adoption of this principle seated the Brunswick Fa- 
uiny firmly on the British throne; the violation of it 
exiled the Stuarts, led to the first and.second expul- 
sion of the Boursons, precipitated Buonaparte from 
the height of power, and has been the cause of those 
horrid regicides, which at various periods have disgraced 
the Russian and. Ottoman :courts. 
- “Remove the cause, and the effect will cease,” says 
thegreat father of physic: and if this be true, which 
theex perience of ages seems to warrant, then Buonaparte 
‘was not the cause of the dislike of the French people to the 
dynasty of the Bourbons; for they do not seem to evince 
‘@ Jot moreiaffection for this family, now he is so effec- 
tually: removed, than: they did when he was their empe- 
Tor, aud in full-possession of the palace of the Thuil- 
teries, . We shall like to see how that céi-devant jaco- 
‘bin’ paper, the Courier; will attempt to reconcile this 
‘stubborn. fact, with its reiterated assurances that the 
‘French’people desired nothing more ardently than the 
‘Testoration’ of! Louis de desiré, although it is now quite 
‘évident, that but for the presence of the allied troops, the 
‘throne of France would not be another day in his occu- 
‘pation: It must! have been some unlucky wag who 
‘made this addenda to his name. We think the cause of 
‘this aversion thay be traced to very different sources, and 
be explained upon principles not very complex in their 
‘nature. To the present king personally; it is hardly pos- 
sible the French can have either any great partiality or 
any violent distaste ; they in fact know too little of him 
fur-either.. For twenty-five years he was a stranger to 
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their land~~a new race has sprung up, who have learned 
to identify with his family the recollection of the slavish 
condition of their forefathers; and it appears to us thatit 
would beas easy to persuade an Enzlishman tu re-admit the 
family of James, as to make a Frenchman enter heartily 
into an attachment to the Bourbons. The fact. issimply, 
that public opinion in France, as well as in other coun. 
tries, had taken a spring whilst the arbitrary princi- 
ples of government adopted by the Bourbons remained 
stationary. This was an unnatural state of things, 
which it was easy to foresee could not last :—they be- 
held in their neighbours, the English, an enjoyment of 
freedom to which they were themselves unaccustomed, 
but which they were anxious to obtain—unfortunat- 
ly the levity of their character prevented them from see- 
ing and adopting the proper means: the American war, 
in which their soldiers took a part, opened new scenes 
to them—the latent principle was diffused still wider, 
and they returned from the transatlantic struggle with 
more expanded notions, and better formed ideas of li- 
berty—these they communicated to their countrymen, 
and a general thirst for an amelioration of their condi- 
tion, then slavish in the extreme, pervaded all ranks, ex- 
cept the court and its sycophants. Lixcuerand others 
were obliged to fly from the proscription of the govern- 
ment, and sought refuge and protection in Britain. They 
had witnessed the conduct of England in expatriating 
the Stuarts for an attempt on its liberties—their 1¢- 
volution took place, and they concluded that if they 
imitated her example, and expelled the Bourbons, thei! 
bondage would be at an end: Availing themselves of ‘his 
disposition, on the part of the people, the most artful 
demagogues, utterly devoid of every. principle, consult- 
ing only their own vile interests, rose in succession to 
power, and deceived them under the pretext of pro 
curing for them this desirable blessing. The Europe? 
princes, by a great error of judgment, attacked France, 
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aud thus strengthened the hands of these knaves, and di- 
verted into a chaunel, first, of resistance, then of conquest 
and revenge, the inflamed temper of the French people, 


who from that time abandoued themselves under corrupt - 


leaders to the fury of their passions, Blinded by their pre- 
judices, they flew from one extreme tu the other, became 
licentious, and firmly persuaded that the whole world 
was combined to enslave them—they committed those 
enormities, at the recollection of which humanity shud- 
ders, and which have cast such a foul blot on their his- 
tory for the last twenty-five years. To this cause may be 
traced that deep-rooted aversion to the Bourbon race 
which now characterizes the French nation, and if Louis 
was an angel it would not be easy to make them believe a 
member of that family could really mean to consolidate 
their freedom. The wisdom of the allies therefore in at- 
tempting to force on them, under such circumstances, the 
Bourbons, must be very questionable, and we shouid 
think could not meet the approbation of the graver and 
more thinking part of the world—neither can we believe 
that auy attempt to dismember France will, in its results, 
tend to any good purpose, but may to an infinity of evil. 
Force, and the right of conquest, it is true, may avail it- 
self of its present posture to act in any manner it pleases, 
but it must be always recollected that re-action will 
foliow violence, and although public spirit may for 
atime be bowed down under the bayonets of a foreign 
soldiery, that like the fire from Vesuvius, it will only 
burst out the more terrible after its apparent tranquillity. 
The declaration of the allies was, that they did not enter 
France as enemies, but as the enemy to a man whoge 
restless disposition was incompatible with the repose 
of Europe—that man is removed, and some of bis adhe- 
rents executed. Then let them act up to the spirit of 
their declaration, and let Europe regain her repose by a 
just, virtuous, and magnanimous conduct to the fallen 
greatness of France, Let them not by a conduct thatnothiog 
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9228 Execution of Colonel Labedoyere, 


but brute force can justify, sow the seeds of eternal con. 
tention, and generate in that deluded country a disposi. 
tion that will only lead to deeds of the mo-t Savage and 
atrocious nature. The way to make Louis’s throne firm, 
if it must be established, will be, by giving the French 
an opportunity under his government to form a mode- 
rate and well digested plan of civil liberty, founded on 
the representative system—preserving the integrity of 
their dominions, as a boon, which they owe directly and, 
immediately to his interference—encouraging the ex- 
pression of public opinion by restoring the freedom of 
the press, and in imitation of the sovereign of the Ne- 
therlands, rescuing the people from the tyrannic influ- 
ence of the priesthood, by an enlightened and liberal to- 
Jeration of all religious opinions ; in short, by doing every 
thing which Ferdinand of Spain has not done, and by not 
doing any thing that he has done. . - 

We might ask what would: have been thought in this 
country, if a man had been condemned to death and 
executed on the evidence. of witnesses who had never 
been sworn, or whohad been interrupted in his defence? 
yet'such has been the facts in the case of Colonel Labe- 
doyere, lately. shot-at Paris for his adhesion to Buona- 
parte. Fouche is minister of: police to the restored 
Bourbons ;—under his auspices has Labedoyere fallen for 
‘supporting that cause to which-the Duc d’Otrante lent 
‘the whole weight of his influence and ability!!! The 
Rhenish Mercury, an independent German paper, which 
flattered no party, and most assuredly was not a favourer 
of Buonaparte, has been put under a strict censorship by 
one of the confederated monarchs. Are these gentlemen al- 
ready fearfulof having the truth faithfully pourtrayed ? Do 
not the Courier and the Times assure us: that nothing but 
the most enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the Bour- 
bons exists ? Some years back the Post was so notorious 
for telling truth, that the public generously added to it 

an adjective indicative of this veracity. - Query, have not 


the Papers in question as good also a title to this discri- 
minating adjective ? 





Theatres. 
THEATRICAL REVIEW. 





Lycrum THEATRE.—The season at both the summer theatres 


has hitherto proved’ eminently successful.’ Independent of’ 
sundry new engagements, which have exhthited, among others, 
Mr. Harley, Mr. Higman, Mr. and Mrs. T. Cooke, in a very’ 
advantageous light, two new dramatic pieces have been brought 
forwatd at the Lyceum; both of them, according to report, 
from the pen of the patentee. The fornier ‘of these, entitled 
My Aunt, a two-act piece, was produced for the first time, on 
Tuesda., August Ist. It is ofa hight and flimsy texture, with 
respect to the plot, which Hinges chiefly upon the circumstance 
of a gay and dissipated young fellow, whose aunt, to whom he’ 
is personally unknown, has selected him for ‘her daughter's’ 
husband. With this view, she sends him ‘the miniature of his 
intended bride, ‘and accompanied by the young lady comes to 
town to see her hopeful relation. The nephew, having lost all 
his money at the ygambling-table, stakes the minidture of his 
mistress against a bet’ of fifty pounds with’ another young 
prodigal, who happens to be in love with’ the original—the 
latter loses all his money, his curricle, horses, &c. but receives, 
by way of charitable compensation, from his successful rival, 
the miniature. © The aunt now makes~ her appearance; a 
variety of equivocal scenes and incidents induce her to mistake 
the possessor of the miniature for her nephew. The gentleman 
encourages the mistake, which is not discovered till all the 
parties are so completely satisfied with each other, that the 
aunt gives her daughter's hand to her lover, to the utter shame 
and discomfiture of her nephew, whom she had originally 
selected to be her son-in-law. ; 
The drama of “« My Aunt,” asalready observed, offers no very 
striking features, neither as a_ literary composition, nor yet 
With respect to the representation, The patt of a rattling, 
sprightly valet, ably sustained by Mr. Harley, constitutes its 
chief recommendation, It is evidently designed merely to 
answer an ephemeral purpose, and considered in this light, the 
author has not totally missed his aim. ~ + | 
On Saturday, August 19th, a new opera, in three acts, 
entitled ** The King’s Proxy ;” or, “ Judge for Yourself,” 
was performed, for the first time, at the Lyceum. It is founded 
on anhistorical event connected with the easly page of English 
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history, during the reign of Edgar, surnamed the Peaceable, 
whose administration is remarkable for the commutation he 
made of the tribute formerly paid to the crown by the Welch, 
in gold, silver, cattle, &c. into a tax of three hundred 
wolves’ heads, per annum; to which politic measure we 
owe the total extirpation of that ferocious breed of animals 
in this country. The occurrence, on which the new opera 
is founded, is sufficiently known to every reader in the 
least conversant with English history. We shall, therefore, 
not enter into a recapitulation, which would be altogether 
idle and superfluous; but content ourselves with observing, 
that the author has departed from the rigid truth of 
history, by giving a happy issue to the deception practised 
on King Edgar, by the favourite whom he had commissioned 
to report on the beauty and accomplishments of Elfrida 
daughter to the Earl of Devon. In history, the treachery 
of the courtier is discovered, through Elfrida’s own contri- 
vances, and punished with the death of the man, who had 
dared to betray the confidence of his sovereign. In the 
present opera, on the other hand, Elfrida is made to reject all 
ambitious projects, takes upon herself the blame of her husband’s 
treachery, and by her earnest supplication obtains, not only 
his pardon, but even his re-admission into favour. 

Subordinate to the leading incident, is an underplot, hing- 

ing on the courtship of Godfried, huntsman to Earl Athelstan> 
and Editha, waiting-maid to Elfrida. The latter, witha view 
of screening her husbaud from the wrath of the deceived mo- 
march, resolves to leave the castle during Edgar’s visit to the 
Earl. Editha is instructed to act as. her representative, for 
which purpose she is dressed up in Elfrida’s most costly robes, 
and introduced to the king as the real countess. This meta- 
morphosis gives birth to a series of ludicrous situations, all 
which, in the.end, are brought to a happy termination, and 
Editha is given in marriage to her lover Godfried. 

The story of Elfrida is not new to the English drama, hav- 
ing been made the subject of a tragedy of that name, by the 
celebrated Mr. Mason. For its transformation into an opera, 
we are indebted, according to report, to the ingenuity of out 
Galiic dramatists, Thisspurious article of French manufacture 

i has been invested with an English dress, and introduced to the 
7 Butish stage, by Mr. Amold. Sorry are we, that a writer of 
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Mr; Arnold’s abilities should, by his examples countenance the 
preposterous rage for French importations, which, of late, has 
so materially tended to discourage all legitimate ‘effort on the 
part of our own dramatists, What with Jean de Paris, (brought 
outat both of the winter theatres) with their Dog of Mon- 
targis, their Charles the Bold, and other French crudities of like 
stamp, we seem disposed to make an effectual surrender of 
eur own rights and competency, in favour of our frivolous 
neighbours of the Continent. Weare the more coucerned to 
see this discreditable and unpatriotic practice sanctioned by 
the patentee of the Lyceum, as Mr. Arnold has, in repeated 
istances, furnished experimental proof of his capability of 
producing an priginal drama from his own stock, infinitely su- 
perior to any piece he has ever adapted from the French stage. 
How far this infatuation for Gallic frippery is likely to extend, 
isnot easily to be ascertained. If it be an absolute fact, as we 
have heard it confidently asserted, that both the winter theatres 
have, at this moment, their regular agents at Paris, for snapping 
up, and importing to this country the dramatic bantlings of 
France, we may shortly expect to see our own authors excluded 
from representation, and English sense and English taste 
kicked fairly off the stage. : 

The part of Edgar, in the new opera, was assigned to Wallack, 
who imported to royalty all the dignity and majesty which 
fine clothes can confer. Fawcett has a very ranting, blustering, 
and extravagant part to sustain, as Elfrida’s father. At one 
time we really expected to see the British monarch, and the 
Earl of Devon fail to fisty-cuffs, and decide their quarrel, @/a 
Belcher. Equally unnatural is the scene in the wood, where 
he draws his naked sword upon a weak and terrified woman, 
Harley gave to the part of Godfried all the interest and bu- 
‘Mour of which it is sasceptible. But the life and soul of the 
piece rest avowedly with the acting of Miss Kelly, as Edithe ; 
without her, the King’s Proxy would scarcely be tolerated. 
Her part is, however, even in its curtailed and abridged state, a 
great deal too long and fatiguing. Miss Poole, as Elfrida, did 
her best, and a dance by Miss Lupino and Miss C. Bristow, in- 
troduced in the second act, not a little contnbuted to keep the 
audience in good humour. Mr. %. Cooke received great ap- 
plause in several of his airs, which he exeeuted with consider- 
able effect. 
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: Hay-manger THeatre.—The company at this theatre hos 
been selected with great judgment, and the managers have been 
unremitting *in their efforts to ensure full houses, as well by 
the choice and variety of the pieces they have put in represens 
tation, as by the number of new engagements and new pieces 
they have brought forward. - 
«Mr. Meggett, of whose success in the character of Octavian, 
in the Mountaineers, we have already given a favourable report 
in our last number, continues to rise in public estimation and 
support. He: has successively sustained the part of Sir Ed. 
ward Mortimer, in the. Jron -Chest ; that of Osmond, in the 
Castle Spectre; and on Friday, August 25, appeared as the 
representative of Lord Townly,. in the comedy of the Provoked 
Husband. In the latter character,.he did not come up to our 
expectations. His personation of Lord Townly is deficient of 
grace and dignity. » Neither, indeed, does he dress the charac- 
ter ina suitable manner. Lord Townly, in his representation, 
exhibits. but a very imperfect idea ‘ofan elegant and accom- 
plished gentleman, of a nobleman of the old school. . 
Of all Mr. Meggett’s performances, we give the preference to 
his enactment of Sir Edward Mortimer, in the Jron Chest. 
Here he was impressive, without rant or exaggeration. His 
Osmond, likewise, in the Castle Spectre, is entitled to consider- 
able general: commendation, though not equally good in its 
details. On the whole, Mr. Meggett holds out no mean. pro- 
mise of future.excellence and celebrity ; and it is with pleasure 
we learn, that the Drury-lane managers have given: him an em 
gagement. Experience, and the chastened habits of a metro- 
. politan stage, will not fail to correct his taste, and cause him 
to forego that redundancy of manner and gesticulation which, 
at present, proves a strong drawback on his claims. 
Since our Jast, a new candidate for Thespian honours made 
_ her debut at this theatre, on Wednesday, August 23d, as the 
representative. of Emily Worthington, in Colman’s excellent 
séatimental comedy of the Poor Gentleman. The,name of tbe 
: lady is Miss Taylor, and itis. but justice to add, that the essay 
she made this evening of her histrionic powers, prepossessed US 
greatly in her favour. She is a pleasing actress, with a face in 
- mbwise deficient of interest : her enunciation is clear, distinct, 
ahd well-modulated, and her figure well adapted for the walk 
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of genteel. comedy. On her entrance on the stage, she was not 

with those flattering demonstrations of liberality and 
good will with which a British audience generally hails the 

ce of a new candidate for their suffrage. But if there 
was any want of encouragement on her first presenting herself 
on the boards, this deficiency was amply made up and atoned 
forhy the rapturous applauses with which she was cheered 
towards the conclusion of the play. This was a tribute the 
more honourable to the person who received it, as it was evident 
ly the result of judgment and exercised discrimination on thé 
partof the audience, not a compliment paid by friends, nor an 
unmerited triumph prepared before hand, snd awarded by a 
party pre-determined to find her acting good. 

Of new pieces, not less than four have been produced at the 
Hay-market, since the opening of the theatre for the present 
season, On Tuesday, July 25, was performed for the first time, 
atwoeact farce, entitled «< My Wife! What Wife?’ Of its 
pretensions we cannot speak highly. Its chief claims to com= 
mendation in the representation, rested with Mr. Terry, a truly 
meritorious performer, who sustained a kind of misanthropical 
character ; with Mr. Mathews, whois ‘* himself a host,”’ and who 
made the most of the blustering part of Governor Hurricane} 
and with Mr. Jones, who personates a gay, volatile officer: 
Mr. Tokely likewise kept the house in a continual burst of 
laughter, by his delineation of a blundering Irish servant. 
Mrs. Gibbs, as the representative of an intriguing woman, who 
hag contrived (God kuows why or wherefore,!) to marry two 
husbands, bore off the bell, among the female dramatis 
persone. 

On Saturday, August 5, a new comedy, in three acts, entitled 
“ Living in London,” was performed for the first time. It is 
from the pen of Mr. Jameson, author of the comedy of ‘‘ Love 
and Gout,” brought forward at the Hay-market Theatre last 
summer. The dialogue is sprightly, and abounds in many 
bappy sallies of wit. But asa whole, we can bestow upon it 
but very qualified commendation. It prafesses to give'a trane 
senpt of the manners, and fashionable follies of high-life; but 
the picture is very coarsely sketched. The hero, and the hee 

roive of fashion, Lord and Lady Killcare, present in their traits 
none of that delicacy, and refinement of manners, which toa 
Certain degrée ought ever to characterize the higher circles, 
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Between a fashionable libertine, and a profligate rake, the digs 
tinction is marked, and enormous.. In the present instance, 
the author's aim appears to have been to exhibit human nature 
ln the blackest light possible. Much gratuitous wickedness, 
for which no adequate reason can be assigned, is put in practice 
by Lady Killcare; and Lord Killeare, in many of the scenes, 
discovers more of the brute and hardened sot, than of fashion. 
able profligacy and levity. 
. One of the most reprehensible features, in the new comedy, in 
eur opinion, is the wanton introduction of, and attempt to ex. 
pose to public ridicule, the respectable society of friends, gene- 
rally known by the name of Quukers. Taken in the aggregate, 
community cannot boast a more useful and meritorious class of 
members. Yet an individual of this persuasion, under the 
name of Potiphar Specious, is here dragged upon the stage, 
and exhibited in a part, which cannot pretend to offer so much 
@ representation of the manners: of the Quakers, as a loud and 
yile burlesque upon that unofiending sect. Potiphar merely 
apes the language -of the Quakers, without exhibiting a single 
‘trait of their amiable principles and manners. 
_, The piece, however, thanks to the exertions of the actors, 
experienced a more favourable reception than it intrinsically 
deserved. Mr. Mathews, in the assumed character of a physi- 
cian is irresistibly comic, and, works at will upon the _risible 
organs of the audience, Wewitzer, as the representative of an 
“Insurance-broker, has a part assigned him chiefly remarkable 
for its being a stuttering one. This, of course, provokes @ 
_ laugh, and of course serves the purpose of the author ; for ata 
- summer theatre, where tragedy may fairly be said to be out of 
her element, a good laugh is of inestimable price. The part 
_ of Lord Ciamourforth, sustained by Mr. Foote, contained some 
good hints at pretended patriots and popularity-hunters. 
Jones, as usual, delighted the audience with his sprightliness 
and vivacity, in the extravagant part of Vivid, alias Neville sand 
. Mr. Terry made the most of the exaggerated character assigned 
. him, as Specious, uncle to Potiphar. The rest of the dramatis 
_ personee had little scope for the display of talent. Miss Greville, 
who.appeared as the representative of Lady Killcare, appears 
to have as little idea of the true and genuine lady of fashion, @& 
theauthor himself, | 


. We haye not space to notice the new musical farce at this 


theatre, A Chip of the old Block, furth bserve mat 
it has merit and has been well seosived. sinncqaatin 
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Advance of Prices. - - 


Oar readers have probably wondered why, in the last number 
ofthe Scourge, no allusion was made to the circumstances 
onder which both the metropolitan theatres closed for the sea- 
son. We had not ueglected an inquiry which must 80 obvi- 
ously have suggested itself; but the truth is, there was not 
sufficient space reserved for discussing it with appropriate 
efficiency, and we preterred, therefore, to omit it wholly, rather 
than employ a mutilated argument. ~ We now, however, enter 
upon the question with the hope that a temperate and impartial 


review of all the circumstances may secure to the managers 
their just rights, and avert from the metropolis those scenes of 
outrage and confusion, which disgraced the season of 1809. 
Derive that memorable struggle, we always considered the 

claims then made as fair and reasonable, and regretted the 
unmanly turbulence and clamnour, which prevented the ma- 
nagers from obtaining what they were entitled to receive, If 
three shillings and sixpence to the pit wasa just and equitable 
price of admission in 1792, when the last rise took place, whe 
will maintain thatit can be equally fair and equitable in 1815, 

when almost every thing which is necessary to theatrical exhi- 
bition has risen in a treble, and sometiines a quadruple propor- 
tion ? Who expects the baker, the butcher, or the tailor, to sell 
his bread, his meat, or his clothes at the same price as he did 
twenty-three years ago? And who will deny that the causes 
Which have operated to produce the increased demand upon 
those and every article of commerce within that period, have 
not equally operated upon the concerns of the theatre ? Can itbe 
lighted ascheaply as in 1792? Every man who burns but a pound 
of candles a week, can answer this question. Can it sdresses, 
scenery, or decorations, be obtained as cheaply as in 1792? 
No. Can its performers be engaged at the same rates of salary ? 
No; for if they only lived in 1792, they must starve now, In 
shart, is there a single expence inéurred by the theatre, which 
has not most seriously increased in price since that period ? And 
ifso, why should the proprietors be expected to continue the old 
prices ? 

One of two conclusions must be Qriwn from these facts, 

“Either the advance mide in 1792 was uncalléd for at that time, 
era further advance is now necessary. - We have little doubt 
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that our predecessors were as tenacions of. pence.as we can be, 
and as little disposed to pay them without a just cause, ‘They: 
considered the demand to be a fair one, and acceded to it : after, 
a lapse of more than twenty years, during which an extraordie, 
nary increase has been experienced -in the value of every come 
modity, a similar demand becomes equally fair, and ought ta: 
he equally complied with. : 
__Itis urged that the managers have already obtained an ine. 
crease upon the admission to the boxes. True; but let. it be 
recollected how largea proportion of the com pany, which come; 
monly fill the boxes, enter with orders, and we shall not be. 
surprized to find that the pecuniary emolument arising from: 
this increase has been rather nominal than real, 
_ Another argument, if it may be so called, employed by those 
who use any thing to incite the popular feeling, is that the 
managers of the two theatres enjoy a monopoly, or to use the 
elegant phraseology of the present theatrical demagogue, there 
are but * two shops’”’ to which the public can go. Monopoly 
is doubtless a very odious thing, and it isa word of mighty 
sound, but of what value is that monopoly which rests upon no 
chartered right, which the crown may destroy at its pleasure, 
and which, if maintained at all, is maintained only by influence? 
Influence may be as successfully exerted on one side as anos 
ther; and the advocates for a third theatre, if their general plea 
were good, would find no very formidable obstructions created 
by the managers of the existing ones. Legal impediments they 
could not interpose. The, licensing of places for dramatic 
‘entertainments, is an act which emanates from the royal autho- 
rity, and which no one can question or dispute. Actors are the 
servants of the king, and. may be commanded to attend his 
person wherever the court resides, We have never yet heard 
that the managers attempted to resist the erection of a third, or 
of many theatres, in any other way than by naturally wishing 
to enjoy, exclusively,. the privilege of exhibiting plays. The 
wish, however, is not to be identified with the right, and still 
less with the power to assert the right. - If, therefore, a mono- 
poly be enjoyed by the two theatres, it is a monopoly which 
the present managers have not sought; it,was an accidental 
_ Condition annexed to the property which they purchased, and 
one whiche superior power may af any time annul, : 
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Secha monopoly thay be supposed, as would, in some degree, - 
qantenance the clamour that is excited. If the present inana- 
gets bad formally applied for, and obtained a legal instrument 
eapowering them, and only them, to exhibit regular dramatic 

ces in London, it would be a wholesome vigilance on 
the pert of the public to take care that no impositions were 
levied under the saaction of that monopoly. A chartered 
company which exclades competition, is always an object of 
dstrast in its dealings. There is great temptation to abuse; 
gud'when the temptation ‘consists im the: gratification of per 
smal interest, it is not often resisted. The privilege, however, 
which they now enjoy, they did not seek, nor can they retainit, 
but’ by the sufferance of a higher power. if that privilege, 
therefore, involves any essential injury to the public,. the fault 
hes not in the parties who exercise it, but in the authority that 
bestowed it. The most zealous opponents of the managers 
would not betray so much folly as to require of them that 
they should voluntarily surrender a right, for the enjoyment 
of which they have yiven an adequate consideration. 

W@ have already observed that the licensing of plaees for 
dramatic shews, isan act which emanates from the crown. It 
may originate also in parliament. If there be any individual, 
or any set of men, who think they could profitably combine 
their time and property in erecting athird theatre, let them set 
forth their wishes in a petition to the legislature, and obtain the. 
lequisite permission. If the scheme appears reasonable and 
probable, it will not be refused. It may be opposed by some. 
8o is every thing i in the British parliament ; but its final success 
will be certain, provided it rests upon good and valid grounds. 
The late attempts to obtain an act for building a new theatre, 
it may be said, were fruitless ; and it has also been urged that 
they fuiled in consequence of the strenuous opposition made 
by Mr. Whitbread. This is a fatile assertion, Mr. Whitbread, 
whatever was his inflnence‘in parliament, had no power, nor do 
We think he had the inclination, to obstruct the claims: of 
justice. He might ‘argue upon the inutility or the illegality of 
such a measure, if he thenght there existed any vested right ia 
the patentees of the two theatres; but his opinion would only 
be the opinion of an individual, and could have no other weight 
with the legislature than what it derived from trath and equity. 

To great national questions, complicated by their extent, and 
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which deeply affect general and particular interests, it May 
sometimes be difficult to obtain from parliament a satisfactory 
decision. Selfishness and error have their advocates in legislay 
tive bodies as well as in individuals. But what mighty cons 
cerns or advantages are involved in the project of building 
snother theatre, that we can suppose the wisdom and integrity 
of parhament liable to perversion or corruption? It is surély 
#s circumscribed in its operation, and as local in its character, 
asa turnpike or parochial bill; and not likely, therefore, to 
excite such a sensation among the members as would produce 
aco-operation of parties either in promoting or tetarding it, 
May we not then conclude, that if the former application had 
been reasonable, parliament would ‘have agreed to it; and that 
being refused, the fair presumption is, it contained somethin 
which rendered such permission inexpedient ? - 
- But how does the question of a third theatre affect the mas 
nagers of the two that now exist? Did they formally assert 
thear claims to an exclusive monopoly? Did they petition to 
be heard at the bar of parliament against the projectors, or did 
they leave it as a matter which the legislature was to decide, by 
virtue of its own functions? They wisely forbore from any 
proceedings which might look like a sordid attention to thew 
own interests. If they had exclusive rights, they confided for 
their protection in the justice of parliament ; if they had none; 
they knew that any effort to assert them, would be unavailing. 
The young man, therefore, who so boldly and energetically 
bawled in defiance of the orchestra, when he talked about mo- 
nopoly, should have considered whether the monopoly in ques 
tion, was an efficient right which secured exelusive privileges; 
or whether it was merely an accidental condition annexed to a 
Certain species of property, and which remamed undisturbed, 
only because no fit opportunity yet presented itself for annulle 
mg it. Perhaps, too, he would have shewn his prudence and 
candor, had he examined how far the managers had ever availed 
themselves of that inonopoly to resist, by legal objections, 2uy 
toterference with its privileges, We-de not, indeed, always 
expect a demagogue to be impartial ;, but he should at least 
be consistent and intelligible. He who thrusts shymself santo ® 
calling, which depends for its success tpon-clamor. and-sophit- 
try, must not be surprized if he finds these who detest: the eve 
god despise the. other, .disposed to..treyt--his. pretensions with 
very little respect. Gratuitous hostility is at ail times-an ue- 
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enviable task.; but it becomes doubly odious and irksome when 
that hostility is directed against claims, which the opponent has 
never.condescended. to examine. Mr. Evans, like every man 
sho undertakes a cause which he does net understand, employ- 
ed assertion for argument, and invective for truth. He talked 
with the confidence which ignorance always inspires; aud told 
usthat. the profits of the managers were great and certain. 
Where.are his proofs? Has he forgotten the report made by 
thecommittee who examined the treasurer’s accounts of Covent- 
Garden in 1809; or does he expect that we should repose more 
eonfidence in what he wildly says, than in what they deliberate- 
ly proved after a patient examination? We doubt whether he 
acquisces in his own declarations, inte which he was probably 
betrayed by the desire to say something, which should inflame 
the public mind. If his vanity can be gratified by incitinga 
mob, and securing partizans among men who value sixpence 
more than justice, order, and decency, his delight is certain, 
Meaner instruments can do as much with meaner faculties. 
He may now aspire to a communion in those honors which 
thickened round the reeling head of Harry Clifford, and num- 
‘beramong the splendid exploits of his life, the vociferation 
the:so successfully exerted at Drury-lane and Covent-Garden, 
Having set the machine in motion, perhaps he may retire from 
the conflict with conscious dignity; or it may be, that ani- 
mated by the greatness of the enterprise he will buckle on his 
armour of defiance, and provided with a rattle, a trumpet, and 
@fool's-cap fora helmet, he will take the field, and lead his 
‘band of: heroes to the battle. His renown will be equally indis- 
iputable, : 

With respect to the managers, the case is one of peculiar 
hardship. An increasing taste for splendour and mayuificence 
in the:exhibition of dramatic performances, has imposed a sort 
‘ef duty upon them to gratify that taste by a very inordinate 
‘expenditure, and yet they are to be withheld from securing an 
‘adequate return of profit. Why is this right to be denied to them, 
‘more than to the proprictors of other places of public enter- 
‘tainment ? In the year 1792 when the last auymentation was 
‘made, the price. of admission to Vauxhall was one shilling: 
fiow it is four: a threefold increase. But, was it ever attempt- 
‘ed to resist that progressive inerease, or to tell the proprietors 
of Vauxhall they should continue to open their gardens for the 
‘public at a rate of admission, which was not adequate to the 
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expence incurred? Yet Vauxhall enjoys the same practical 
menopoly as Drury-lane and Covent-garden. It has no coms 
petitor ; and it would be just as equitable to compel the pros 
prietors to maintain a fixed price amidst the constantly fluctu. 
ating value of money, as to resist the proposed increase of the 
theatres. At Edinburgh even, where ne man expects to find 
‘spontaneous generosity, and where justice is awarded as the 
result of calculation, an augmentation of price has been ac. 
‘ceded to. Shall we hesitate to follow, at least with equal steps, 
any example of liberality which our northern brethren can setus? 

Every man who embarks his capital in a hazardous specula- 
‘tion, is expected to calculate upon a proportion of profit 
beyond the regulated returns of ordinary transactions. That 
the management of a theatre is a precarious speculation no one 
can deny. Many arethe causes which may concur to depreciate 
tsvalue. Fashion, the attraction of a particular performer, or the 
success of a new drama, may at any time produceaprosperous sea- 
sou : their absence may create a serious deficit in the treasurer's 
accounts. Performances are often produced at infinite expence, 
which do not please; performers are sometimes engaged at 
‘Targe salaries, and do not become popular. These things may 
‘happen, and no blame imputable to the managers. Where 
many are to be pleased, many attempts to please must fail. 
“The endless diversity of human opinions and pleasures is no 
‘less hostile to auy uniform scheme of delight, than to the re- 
‘ception of any single truth; and as there lies no appeal from the 
‘judgment 6f the public, which, whether right or wrong, is 
‘always fiual, some extension. of indulgence ought to be 
granted to those who expend life, and leisure, and wealth in 
‘eontriviog the means of their gratification. 

We hope, therefore, if the managers persevere in appealing 
to the justice of the public, the appeal will:not be made 12 
vain; and that the unreflecting assertions of any theatrical 
‘demagogue will not be suffered to drown the voice of truth and 
‘reason. We know how easy it is to excite commotion, and how 
“difficult to suppress it. A very weak hand may toss the apple 
‘of discord toa bawling mob, But surely those who have the 
faculty to think, and the honesty to act as men, will not join # 
‘senseless rout, whose yells*are produced not by- a desire t? 
resist extortion, but only by the vulgar ambition of creating # 
tumult and fomenting opposition. 

Se - 
" Printed by Jones and Co. 5, Newgate-street. 
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